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KOREA'S APPEAL TO THE CONFERENCE ON LIMI- 
TATION OF ARMAMENT. 



KasBAm MisnoN to ths Gdsfbrbhob 

ox LnrTTATTON OF Armament, 
WaMngton, D. C.^ December i, 19M. 

All of w dtfnand liberty and justice. There can not be one without tlie 
other, and they must be held the unquestionable possession of all peoples. In- 
herent rights are of Gcxl, and the tragedies of the world originate In tln^ir 
attempted d^aL The world to-day is infi-iugiog their enjoyment by arming 
to d^^d or deny, when simple sanity calls for their recognition through com- 
mon nndentan^ng. (President Harding In opening address to the con- 
ference.) 

To the Conference on Limitation or AinrAiMF.XT: 

Prior to your asscmbIa«ro and orfranizatiou wo presenterl to tlio 
delegation from the United States an appeal on behaif of the Korean 
people for an opportunity to present their plea to its consideration, in 
the nope that we might, through its good oflicee, be granted' the op- 
portunity to obtain a hearing before the conference. A copy of that 
appeal is hereto attaclied. (Appendix No. 1.) 

All of tlie conferee nations, with one exception, aiH^ in a similar 
situation to the United States, for they have agreed by treaty with 
Korea to use their good offices in case of her oppression — ^per conse- 
quence — ^we hare resolved to also present Korea's appeal for justice 
to the conference as a whole. 

Assiircfllv. we can assume tluU all of the ambas^LKlnrs, delegates, 
and advisors who participate in tlie grave respon.sibilities of your 
task are familiar with those treaties and with the inter^jretative 
diplomatic correspondence relating to them. However, for conven- 
ience of reference we have i)repared an abstract of tlie governmental 
records, documents, and treaties pertaiiiinnr to llie relations of each 
conferee nation with Korea, whicli attached as A])peiuli.\ Xo. 2, 
under the title, " What tlie conferee nations have said and pledged.'* 

We solemnly affirm that justice to Korea constitutes an indis- 
pensable requisite to the permanent adjustment of far eastern affairs. 
How can there be peace in the Orient if a nation of 25,000,000 people 
are left to smart with the injustice of treaties "unkept" ? 

Wlien Her Majesty, the Queen of the T'^nited Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland and Empress of India, through Iler Majesty's 
envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary, Sir Harry Smith 
Parkea, knight of the Grand Cross and knight commander of the 
Most Honorable Order of the Bath, snid in the ti-eaty of IRSo that 
there shall be perpetual peace and fricnd;-hip with Korea, and that 
in case of difference with a third power Great Britain would step 
in to exert its good oflices to bring about an amicable arrangement, 
Korea saw back of those covenants the integrity of England. 

S 
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When TTis Majesty, tlie Kincr of Be]<riiim, throiif^h M. Leon Vin- 
cart, clicvalier of the Order of Leopold of Bel ^ri inn, said in the 
treaty of iUOl that the good offices of Belgium would be extended to 
Korea in case of need, Korea knew that the honor of Belgium had 
been pledged. 

When flis Majo ty. the King of Italy, through Chevalier Ferdi- 
Dnm] l)e Luca, knight commRnder of tlie Manritian Order and of the 
Order of the Crown of Italy, decorated by China with the order of 
the two dragons, said in the treaty of 1884 that the good offices of 
Italy would oe available to Korea in case of differences with a third 
power, she knew that she could rely upon the pledges of Italy. 

The pledges of Denni;nlv were hers thronnli the treaty of 1902, 
when His ^Slajesty. the King of Denmark, throujrh Monsieur A. 
Pavlow, commander of the Order of Sainte Anne, signed the treaty 
with Korea. 

What confidence must have been Korea's when she read the proc- 
lamation of the President of the United States tiiat "every clanso 
and article" of the treaty of 1SS2 ' must l e < observed and fulfilled 
with good faith by the United States and the citizens thereof." 

Can you say to Korea that these pledges are meaningless? That 
she can be annexed by her own ally, whom she assisted to win a 
great war? That against the will of her people she can be stripped 
of all sovereignty, freedom, and libert3'? That her people can be 
taxed, without representation, oppressed and annihilated, without 
even a protest? If you say that; if that is your position — can yon 
expect to have world peace result from such a conference? Will 
any agreement that you make here have any more binding force or 
effect than thie agreements that you have already made, and will the 
world at large, or even yourselves, have anj^ reppert for them? 

The United States shoidd assist China, as she is doing. She is 
hearing China's cry for justice, because in 1858 the United States 
pledged to China her good offices in the treaty then proclaimed by 
President Buchanan. (12 Stat., 1023.) For the same reason she 
should ssast Korea, because in 1882 the United States pledged to 
Korea her good offices in the treaty then proclaimed by President 
Arthur. (23 Stat, 720.) 

An American writer of the highest repute has recently declared 
thatr- 

In the list of commitments, our pledj^ed support to China and our guaranty of 

her territorial and administrative integrit.v, now ^rreatly mpiiacod, will bulk 
large. Our pledge to support Chizia goes back to the treaty of 1858, in which we 
pledged onrselyea to tme our good ofRem In case any nation acted unjustly 
(uward Cliiiia. To-day tliat pledge is China's main hope of salvation from the. 
many daugers by which she isi threatened. iSiiould we be blind to our own 
int^ests, tbe appeal to our national bonor wUI not be made in vatn nor go 
unheeded. 

Korea, yielding to the persuasion of America, emer<red from the 
solitude of her hermit life and timidl}' joined the family of nations. 
She dificrs from China to-day only in that the processes of foreign 
intrusion have fully accomplished in Korea what are still in progress 
in China. Confronted with their menace, Korea vainli^ invoked the 
covenant for her protection. Her appeal to the national honor" 
was made in vain, for it went unheeded. 
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If the observance of this pledge be now essential to the preserva- 
tion of China, it is the more essential for the restoration of Korea, 
which presents in concrete form the fruitage of every policy which 
threatens China's economic or political inte^ity. The processes iu- 
Tolving China are those which submerored Korea. They are ifknti* 
cal in origin, in purpose, and in res 1 1 1 1 They can not be thwarted in 
China if they are to be disrefxarded in Korea. 

Because (^hina still retains the external forms of oi'^vernment she 
is rightly gi\ cn a place at your councii board. Because Korea has 
been deprived of all forms of government is she to be denied even a 
hearing before a tribunal which ^'Ms an earnest of the awakened con- 
science of twentieth centuiy civilization," the call for which " is the 
spotken word of a war-weaned world struggling for restoration, hun- 
gering and thirsting for better relationship of humanity, crying for 
relief and craving assurances of everlasting peace " i 

We venture the assertion that our appeal for your consideration 
can be denied only from motives of expediency. But this conference^ 
rich with the sad experiences of its manj^ predecessors, should pro- 
vide no place for an expediency which excludes the seat of justice. 
Expedients are palliatives which postpone but never correct ; always 
convenient, sometimes necessary, seldom conclusive. They are the 
bane of treaties, the most fruitful, if not the only cause of their mis- 
carriage. 

If it be argued that the absorption of Korea by the Empire of 
Japan be a fait accompli, and therefore beyond your consideration, 
we ma^ reply by tlie assertion that no such act is ever final, when tlie 
result 18 oppression or breach of treaty covenants. History supplies 
us with many illustrations of this inexorable truth, of whidi Poland, 
Greece, Finland, Bohemia, and others are exemplars. The conscience 
of the world sustains the cause of such people, and its peace is im- 
periled until justice hears and responds to their appeals. 

Korea is the most ancient of nations. Until compelled by the force 
majeur of the United States she was wholly self-contained. She was 
the hermit nation. She was content with her own affairs. She en- 
vied her nfMijIil ors neither tlieir commerce nor their domains. She 
sought no conquests. She committed no aggressions. 

From 1882 to 1907 she maintained diplomatic relations with all 
nations under treaties which, without exception, covenanted for the 
exercise of their good offices, should any nation deal unjustly with 
her. She relied upon these covenants for her security, since her geo- 
gi-aphic position exposed her to the perils of coniiict between her 
more powerfid neighboi*s. 

Her domain conmiands the entrance to the Yellow Sea, whose hin- 
terland teems with vast populations ea^ger for the trade of the world. 
It constitutes a tempting, if not essential, basis for extensive schemes 
of Asiatic conquest, whether military or commercial. 

Korea's 20,000,000 people are united in their protest against the 
domination of Japan. That protest has crystallized into the forma- ' 
tion of a Bepublic. Their resistance to the dominant authority is 
necessarily passive, yet constant and persistent. They are without 
arms and without money, yet not without organization. Their faith 
is in the wisdom, the discernment, and the sense of justice of this 
great conference. They ask to be heard. They are prepared to ac- 
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cept y<rar decree upon the hearing with all the facts before yon. The 
future peac« of the wor]d is in your hands, but it will ooi be attaiDfid 
until ti»e cry of Korea for justice has been answered. 

If it be contended t^at to grant onr appeal would be to intrude 
a domeotic er intefnal affair ol J^aa into «a international dkcus- 
^on, we answer thait the more serious problmaos affecting China are 
subject to tlie same criticism. Yet China participntp? in tho deliVrer- 
ations of the conference, and it is universally rtcogiuze l i li it the 
adjustment of her affairs is the sine quo non of any effectual scheme 
for redwsii]|f armameDtg. And Oi^'a principal right to eonsidera- 
tion rests upon treaty covenants identical wiHi our own. 

It is because the nations with whom we covenanted disregarded 
our appeals for the exercise of their good offi<"e«; in our behalf when 
Korea was unjusth- denlt with that we are coiiii>elied to present this 
petition. Had the least of them responded, the eyes of the worhl 
'woald faaTe been turned vmm. ^apan, whose eiee would luiTe stayed 
her hand. Surely you wOl not tarn away &oai us when you con- 
sider how indi5?pensable is your favor to our national rehabtlitaticMi 
and to the accomplishment of your great objective. 

Japan can not defend nor mitig^ate her forcible dominion over 
B^rea u^on the piea of needed territory tor her expanding popula- 
tion. Ex>rea can be used for codonisBlkion only bj ertenninating the 
Korean people, which is beyond her power. Korea comprises but 
84,400 square miles, with a population of some 20,000,000, or 239 to 
the square inile. Tliis density of population forbids finy other alter- 
native. The policy has been attempted, yet during the comparative 
k>ng period of Japanese ooeupation only ^00,000 Japanese ha^e made 
Korea their abod& They came not to dOY^p but to exploit. 

We arc aware of the fact that Japan has claimed that certain 
treaties were made aftor Die treaty of alliance between Korea iind 
Japan in 1^04 by whicii Korea voluntarily gave up her sovereignty 
to Japan, 

If we but consider whaA must have been the attitude and the temper 

of the Korean people at this time we realize how absm'd and im- 
possible this would be. How could the Koreans forget the murder 
of their Queen and the poisonintr of tlieir Emperor? ("ould they 
forget how Japan came into Korea, protesting love and friendship 
unikr a treaty of allianoe, and how, flushed with the viotory ov«r 
Kussia, which the Koreans themselves made possible, the Japanese 
threw off the ^uise of frieiui^hip .-uul violated their ti eaty of alliance, 
rcfnsinpf to withdraw their troo})s. and liuve continued their military 
possession to this day? Korea has never been put back in tlie posi- 
tion she was in before ^ treaty of alliance, where she could defend 
herself. Japan neror ^aoed her in ststu quo. Consequently, noth- 
ing that Japan has done or that she has procured to be don« under 
the menace of thi-^ military occupation can be used by Japnn to 
justify her retention of Korea. The facts re^rding the treaties 
said to have been made during this term uf duress were covered in 
the Brief far Korea " which was filed with the Hon. Charles Emails 
Hughes in April. IdSl. and for conrenioice we attach herato a copy 
of that brief as Appendix No. 3. 

Should this conference complete its labors and adjonrn vrithout 
heeding the plea of Korea, its work, however beneficent otherwise. 
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"will leave to posterity an Asiatic Alsace-Lorraine problem to plague 
its conscience, threaten its peace, and disturb the J&uality of every ad- 
justiiicnt of international relations. 

Finally, it may be asserted that Korea's right to be heard by this 
conference rests upon the solemn sanction of treaty obligations. 
Apart from the failure of the menbers of this conference to observe 
their covenants with Korea when called upon to exercise thoir crood 
offices in her behalf when unjustly assailed by Japnn at thf; threshold 
of her aggressive i>olicieSj there remains the fact liiat Korea is tlie 
upbappy victim of her abiding trust in the sanctity of international 
agreements. Not force, bot fa^d, gave Japan pos'^ession of Korean 
territory and Korean sox ereignty. Her treiiy of alliance with Korea 
against Russia in 15:H)4 made Korea her in(liy]>ensal)le base of opera- 
tions ft«rainst tiie conniion enemy, in aekiiowle(lonient for which great 
advantage i?he covenanted to safeguard Korea b independence ana ter- 
ritorial integrity for all time. Then, Tietorious over Hussia, she 
forged her treaty into a weapon for the undoing of Korea. The 
burden of the 3'oke then fashioned for the necks of her unhappy 
people has been made heavier by the indifference of the nations to 
their obligations. This great conference, whose convocation has been 
greeted as the harbinger of a new era in world affairs^ constitutes the 
final tribunal of appeal for Korea. She asks for justice and nothing 
more. 

Hers is the far eastern problem in all it? pha^ses. She is lioth its 
exponeait and the finislieJ example of Japane-e ambitions. Her fate, 
if permitted to remain unreme<lied, will be tlie fate of Asia unless 
prevented bj a resort to the ultimo ratio of nations. 

By direction of the Korean Mission to tlie Conference on Limitation 
of Armament; 

SyNo^^ A^' liiiEK, Chmrmnn, 
Philip Jai«ohn, Vice C hulnjiafi, 
Hbnby Chung, Secretary. 
Fred A. Dolph, CmmseUor, 
CHARiiBs S. Thomas, Special CoumeL 
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KOREA'S APPEAL TO I HE AMERICAN DELEGATION TO THE 
CONFERENCE ON LLMITATION OF ARMAMENT. 

Korean Mission' to the 

OONFEBEXCE ON LlMITATIOX OF ArMAMENT, 

Washington, D. C October Jf, im. 
To the Hon. C^iiAnivFs Evans Hughes, Hon. HKXRy Cabot Lodge, 
Hon. Elihu ]U)ot, and Hon. Oscar AV. Und^rwodd, Memherg of 
the Delegation from the United States of Anmnca to the Confer^ 
ence on Limitation of Armament. 

Gentlemen: We have been delegated by the people of Korea to 
present their cause to you and to the Conference on Limitation of 
Armament. 

The Korean quefction is one of tlie vital far eastern tjikstimis. As 
Buch it should be considered by the conference. Korea should not be 
held up merely as an object lesson to illustrate the possibilities of 
ruthless and aggressive oi)jHession. Her Tvrongs should not simply 
be commisoratca. They should be ri<:lited if the objects of the con- 
ference are to be attained. Twenty million people, claniorin<r for 
restored independence and freedom and craving the justice to Avliich 
they are beyond all question entitled, can not be denied a hearint^ 
without a rdAection upon the worthy objects which you are appointed 
to secure. 

This conference soon to be held may prove to be the most important 
that the world has ever known. To arconii)Hsh its end it must pro- 
ceed upon tlie fundamental premise that the covenants of treaties 
and agreements between nations are, and must, until formally repu- 
diated by recognized processes, be faithfully observed by their re- 
spective Fi^niat(n'ies. 

Viewed in the light of tliis i)rin( i])le. the Korean problem is very 
simple. Japan holds military possession of, and forces its sover- 
eignty upon Korea, without her consent, in violation of the terms 
of her treaty of alliance with Korea, and in direct conflict with 
other treaties that were made by her at different times with that • 
nation. This military possession and oTifoicod sovereignty without 
consent is due to the fact that neither liie United States nor any of 
the great powers invited to participate in the coming conference used 
their " pood offices" to jn event it, as by several of uieir treaty cove- 
nants Avitli Korea they solemnly engaged themselves to do. 

The United States in 1SS2: tJreat T^ritain in 18S3; Italy in 1SS4; 
France in 188G; China in 181)1); Belniuni in 1901; and other ])owers 
not yet ofiicially invited to this conference, each deliberately cove- 
nanted with Korea, that — 

If other powers deal unjustly and oppressively with either Government, the 
other will exert their good offices, on being informed of tbe caBe» to bring about 
an amicable arrangement 
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Kach one of the nations named below knew tbat in 1904 Japan and 

Korea, just prior to the Russo-Japanese war, entered into the treaty 
of alliance to which we have referred, and that by virtue of such 
troaty Japnii was permitted to occupy Korea with her military 
forces an(] to use Korea as a military base in her operations against 
8iberiaji Kussia, 

But for that treaty the war would have ended disastrously for 
Japan, who without it would have been compelled to attack Port 
Arthur with her navy only. Had she been compelled to land her 
troops from transports, that stronghold nii<jrht have proven im- 
i)regnable. Or if Japan had not been permitted to surprise the 
Kussian fleet in the waters of the Yalu, history might have recorded 
a story far different from that which Japan achieved. Korea, rely- 
ing upon the honor of Japan, fulfilled her engagements and Iropt 
her covenants to the letter, thereb}^ powerfully cnntribiiting to the 
defeat of Kussia. Of these undoubted facts the great powers are 
well aware. 

The compensating clause to Korea in that trealy of aUianoe was 
Japan's guaranty of her territorial integi'ity and independence. It 
was negotiated at the instance of Japan. Yet she has never recog- 
nized the s^nrirfity of that olanse, although she probably owes to it 
her very existence, and certainly her greatness, as a nation. It is 
by virue of that treaty and Korea's liberal observance of it that 
Japan is to-day one of the great powers and a chief participant in 
this conference. 

With the roTK-lusion of the Kusso-Japanese War Japan, instead 
of removing lier troops and armed foi-ces from Korea, as the treaty 
contemplated, established permanent military bases at Seoul, the 
capital, at Peng Yang in the northwest, at Nannam in the northeast, 
and at Taiku m the southeast, with naval bases at Fusan on the 
southern coast and Wonsan on the eastern, notwithstanding her 
naval base at Darien and Port Arthur sufficiently guarded the west- 
ern coast. 

Thus the temporary military possession of Korea, which Japan 
obtained by reason ol the treaty of alliance, has been perpetuated. 
Korea has never been placed status in quo, free to act without co- 
ercion or duress. She has always been, and is now, snbject to the 
menace of troops and Avar vessels of a nation ■which secured initial 
possession ot Korea, not by conquest, but by a treaty, to tide lier over 
a vital crisis, which has long since disappeared. Had the American 
troops remained in France, or the English in Belgiiun, and through 
the menace of their presence wrested sovereignty from these nations, 
the wrong would have been no iireater nor more palpable. 

Nothing that Japan has done or that she has })rocured to be done 
during the menace and duress of this unlawful military occupation 
towara securing an apparent or alleged acquiescence in her occupa- 
tion and sovereignty over Korea should be of lawful force or effect, 
and especially in a congress of nations deliberating to secure the 
endurinjr peace of the world. 

The people of Korea vigorously challenge the assertion that they 
or their Government ever acquiesced in or consented to the assump- 
tion of the sovereignty of Japan over Korea. In this they are sup- 
ported by the recorded facts of history, by the declarations and wnt- 

8. Doc. 109 1 67-2 2 
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ten protests ol the ex-Emperor, by the testimony of your own min- 
igters to Korea, by the statements of a horde of outside witnesses, 

and b}^ a convincinir nrrny of circnmstnnces. 'I hut their position is 
correct is cvidoncLMl by the conditions existing at the time of the 
alleged acquiescence. You have but to read the dispatches from 
your own diplomatic representatives covering the murder of the 
Queen of Korea at the instance of the Japanese ambassador, Viscount 
Miura, and the account of your own military attache to be convinced 
that no ppoy>h' with those experiences e(»uld possibly voluntarily sub- 
mit themselves to :iny authority imposed throu«^h the agency of such 
appalling deeds. Had Korea ^ submission been voluntary, these deeds 
would hAye been as useless as they are horrible. 

Following this assumed sov ereignty under military coercion there 
has been much oppression. Tlie people are taxed ^v)t^lOllt representa- 
tion ami have absohitely no voice in their own jiovernment. They 
are oppressed economically and have no redress. Their courts are 
presided over by Japanese judges and clerks. Japanese teachers 
installed in their schools compd their children to learn a foreign 
lanfyuagc. Iiiimoral practices are imposed upon them that they abhor. 
Intellectually they are beins: stran^rled and are bcinir reduced to the 
position of i<rnorau( -e? fs and slaves. The people and the country 
are being exploited toi the sole benefit ol a loreign power and a for- 
eign people. 

Although the world's press has placed before the public thousands 

of cohnnns of news rerit'npr brutalities and atrocities in detail — ■ 
hundrecis murdered, thousands woiintled and maimed; you iijUr jrirls, 
school-teachers, and nurses stripped and paraded before Japanese sol- 
diers and officers; churches and schools burned: thousands placed in 
prison and more thousands flogged, with death residting rrom the 
severity of the punishment in over 10 per cent of the cases; and 
aU]iouo:h the great powers solemnly agreed to use their "good oni<e'- " 
in any case of unjust dealiuir, not an official word uttered by a smalo 
treaty power has thus far been heard. Is it not for 3'ou to challen<4e 
the attention of the conference to these conditions and, b^ recognizing 
your country's obligation, renew a much needed conndence in the 
bindinfr force of treaty stipulations? 

dapan justifies her conduct by contendinji' that her oeeuj^ation of 
Korea has conferred a material boon upon Ivoreans. But investi- 
gation demonstrates that harbors have been deepened and improved 
tor war vessels and that railways ami roads have been extended and 
improved with special reference to military and not for economic 
uses-. Afforestation is claimed, but the facts are that the 101,')i)0 acres 
ailorested are belittled by tlie r».;')91,00() acres of virgin timber cut 
over. In terms of dollars and cents, there has been $168,000,000 
spent in Korea by Japan for improvements, and $418,000,000 has been 
taken out of Korea by Japan through increased taxes oxer normal 
Korean taxes and increase of the Korean national del)t. Japan has 
taken out of Korea $250,000,000 to assist in the support of her mili- 
tary machine. If you would limit armament, take awav this support. 
Korea can use her own money to better advantage. But if we con- 
cede that Japan, since her occupation of Ekorea, has conferred mate- 
rial advantage upon her unhai)py people, we may well ask whether 
the destruction of that ancient kingdom and the enslavement of her 
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subjects can be tbus compensated. Germany defended her world war 

of aggression by prodaiming her purpose to spread the blessings of 

her kultnr over the siirfnre of tlie f^lobe, and Poland was onre parti-, 
tioned for Poland's good. 13iit the world's sense of jiistic-e repudinted 
these hypocrisies and resisted the former to the uttermost. Korea 
does not ask for her country's improvement. She demands the exer- 
cise of those treaty coyenante with other nations upon which she has a 
riglit to rely for her protection. 

The first of these was negotiated with the Unito l States, upon its 
own request and initiative. The other powers came afterwards. 
Korea for centuries preferred isolation to the society of other peoples. 
Until induced to reverse her ancient policy she was successfully self- 
reliant. She chunked it, relying upon the integrity of your assur- 
ances. Did tho United States persuade Korea to seek American 
society nn!y to abandon her to the aggression of a formidable neigh- 
bor? ^\'e can not beiieve it. 

In a conmiunication of tliis kind the Korean situation can only be 
sketched. Many reasons why it should be considered by you and by 
the conference nave not been touched upon at all, and many facte 
have not been mentioned. But we feel that this outline amply sustains 
our assertion that the pli<j:lit of Koitu involves one of those far eastern 
problems the solution of wiiich by the conference has been wit>eiy 
suggested by the TTnited States as a precedent condition to the reduc* 
tion of armaments and the future peace of the world. 

We appeal to you for an opportunity to fully present the cause of 
the Korean people to your delegation, to the end that you will thou 
either present it to the conference or that you will create an o^jpor- 
tunit^ for us to do so. 

With assurances of our profound respect and esteem, we present this 
appeal. 

By direction of the Korean mission to the Ck>nference on Ldmitation 
oi Armament: 

Synoman Khee, Chainnan. 
Phiuf Jaisohk, Vice Chairmcm, 
Hbnbt Chuno, Secretary. 
Fbkd a. Dolph, CovmeUor, 
Charles S. Thomas, Special, CoumeL 
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KOREA— WHAT THE COIS FEREE NATIONS HAVE SAID AND 

^LKDGED, 

All the world needs the example of kept obligntlons. (Preaident Harding in 
speech delivered Nov, H, I92X.) 

Korea presents to the conference the bare record without comment. 
If obligations are to be ^ kepf Bhe will be content 

UNITED STATES. 

Be it known that I» Chester A. Arthur, President of tibe Vnlted States of 

America, have caused the said convention (treaty between rnit< d States and 
Korea) to be made public, to the end that tlie same and every claui>e and article 
tliereof may be observed and fulfilled with good faith by the United States and 
the citizens thereof. 

Proclamation of President Artliur Avilli respect to ti-caty with 
Korea, dated May 22, 1882. ratified the Senate January 9, 1883, 
containing the following obligation!; to be ''kept": 

Article I. There shall be perpetual peace and friendship between the Presi- 
dent of the United States and the King of Ohoaen (Korea) and the citizens and 
subjects of their respective governments. If other powers deal unjustly or 
oppressively witii either government, the other will exert their good offices, on 
being Infimned of the case, to bring about an amicable arrangraient» thns show- 
ing their friendly feeling. 

Provisions follow that each shall appoint diplomatic representa- 
tives to reside at tlie conrt of the other. That residents of each may 
reside in the country of tlie other and shall be freely permitted to 
pursue their various callings. That students of either may proceed 
to the country of the other in order to study the language, uteraturef 
laws, or arts, and shall be given all possible protection and assistance. 

Taking everytliinp: into consideration, the legation will hear with pleasure 
that the Shiifelt Convention (treaty with Korea) has been ratified. I think it 
very important that the United States should have a footing in Korea, and that 
having opened the door, we should not close it, or give any other power prece- 
dence. (Hon. John Russell Young, minister to China, in diplomatic report to 
Sforetary of State Frelingbuysen, Dec. 20, 1882.) 

The exist<^nee of intertiatloiml leliitions- between the two countries (United 
States and Korea) as equal contracting parties is an accepted fact. (Secretary 
of State Freyliughuysen, In ruling dated June 9, 1883.) 

Tlie position assumed by this Government toward Korea since contracting 
tlie treaty with it in 1882 has in nowise been affected by recent events. Korea's 
ti*oaty Independence since then has been for ns an estnblfahed and accepted fact. 
(Acting; Secrotiiry of State Alvey A. Adee, in ruling dated July 9, 1885.) 

Mr. Inouye, His Majesty's minister ot foreign altairs. took occasion to say 
that the reason of onr Gkiremment In so promptly ratifying its treaty with 
Korea and accrediting a minister to that country gave satisfaction to his Im- 
perial Japanese Majesty's Government, and was accepted as an evidence of 
the policy of justice so often manifested by the United States toward the eastern 
States of Asia. It was eonsideiod an act of friendship toward Japan as well as 
Korea. (Mr. Bingham, minister to Japan, in diplomatic report to Secretary of 
State. Apr. 14, 1883.) 

12 
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The tntentton8 of the Japanese Government with regnrd to Korea seem to be 

clearly expreseil in this protocol (treaty of allinnro bet^viMii ,T;ninn nnd Korea, 
dated Feb. 2S, 1904), and all my information leads me to Uelleve tliat it has 
every intention of respeetlnf; the integrity of the Korean Empire. (Mr. Griscom, 
minisrter to Japan, to S<vrotary of State, dated M:\v. 17, 1904.) 

The Marquis (Ito) was emphatic in pronoimeing all annexation tnlli as absurd. 
(Diplomatic report by American charge d'afbirefl at Tokyo to Secretai^ of 
State, Sept. 19, 1907.) 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

The treaty between Korea and Great Britain was negotiated on 
behalf of (xrcat Britain by Sir Plarry Smitli Parkes, and is dated 

Koveiiiber 2G. Its provisions are in substance the same as the 

treaty with the United States, and its diplomatic correspondence 
duplicates tlie correspondence between Korea and tlie United States. 

The higli contracting parties liaving mutually recognized the indcpendonce 
of China nnd Korea, declare tli^aelvea to be entirely uninfluenced by any ag- 
pi«'ssiv(> tendencies in either country. (First Anglo-Japaueee Alliance, Jan. . 

30, 1902.) 

Fa\NCE. 

The diplomatic coi rospondence and treaty relations between France 
nnd Korea presents a tliird reiteration in sub<=tfince of tlie same treaty 
lelations and the same diplomatic representations as with the United 
States. 

The treaty between France and Korea bears date June 4, 1886. 

ITALY. 

The treaty between Italy and Korea is dated June, 1884, and 
I>re8ents a fourth reiteration of the same treaty and diplomatic rela* 
tions as with the United States. 

BELGIUM. 

The treaty and diph)niatii' ichitions between Korea and Belgium 
prepents another and a fifth reiteration of tlie treaty relations with 
the I nited States. The treaty with Belgium was made at a later 
date, March 23, 190L 

CHINA. 

Clilua recognizes detinltely the full and complete independence and autouomy 
of Korea. (Article I of the treaty bet>veen Japan and China (Shimonec^i 
treaty), dated Apr. 20. 1895.) 

There shall be perpetual peace and friendship between the Empire of Korea 
and the Empire of C^ina, and bet^veen their I'espective subjects, who shall en- 
joy oqiiaHy Jn the vost>cftivo cotintrics of t!ie hijrh contracting parties full pro- 
tection and the advantages of favorai>le treatment. If otlier powers sliouid 
deal unjustly or oppre.s.sively witli either (Tovernnient the other, on being in- 
forniod of tlio case, will exert their good offices to bring about nn amicable ar- 
rangement, thus sliowiug tlieir friendly feelings. (Article i of the treaty be- 
tween China and Korea, dated Sept 11, 1899.) 

JAPAN. 

Cln ^( 11 f Korea), being an independent f^tnto, rnjnys thn same sovereign rights 
as does Japan. (Treaty between Japan and Korea, dated Feb. 26, 1876.) 

Tiie independence of Korea is dediared conttrmed and established. (Treaty 
between Japan and Korea, dated July 14, 1894.) 
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The following telegiams, receired by the State Department on 
their respective dates, were sent by United States iliplomatic repre- 
sentatives regarding the murder of Queen Min of Korea, showing the 
Japanese conception of the independent rights of a sister nation : 

Tokyo, Orfohrr 9, isn.'. 

The following telegram has been received from Alien, dated Seoul, Oclobt^r 0 : 
*' Yesterday morning King's father, wftii the aaslstance of Japanese, forcibly 

entered royal pulnee. Two officers killfMl Jn attcmiiMtig to save Her Majesty. 
Queen ami thre« ladles murdered. Murderers were Japanese in civilian dr<>ss.** 

Dvs. 

Tokyo, O' tober 12, 1805. 

The following telegram has been received from Alien, dated October 11 : "I 
have received to-day a detachment of niarlnmB from the Yorktown.^ Ghari^ig 
d'affaires Russia the same^ English consul s^t immediately for war veweeL 
Missing ^ueeu deposed." 

DUH. 

Tokyo, October 1^ JH'Jo. 
The following telegram has been received from Allen, dated October 18 : *• This 

Government now nndei' control of Kint:'s father and five traitors, under tlie 
guidance of Japane;^. The condition of His Majesty pitiful. Queen murdered ; 
murderers in full power. His own life in tmmtnent peril. • « • Japanese 
minister tJfiites tiiat atrocKieH were eommitted l>y natives disLnilsed to repre- 
sent Japanese. It is absurd. Charge d'alCaires of llussia and myself saw 30 
of them leaving royal palace just after atrocities armed with sworda They 
were J irMT' so. Also a reliable American military offlrer of the Government 
saw Japanese Uoops enter royal palace in advance of insurgents, and they wit- 
• nessed atrocities, bnt made no attempt to prevent them. Sufficient evidence 
implicating Japanese minister oTorwhelming." 

Dun. 

Japanese minister and officers of his legation and army Iiave been sent to 
Japan. Count Inouye is eomtnff to Seoul as special ambassador. The King is 
under strict duress. Tlis life In r>eril. I do not recognize decrees forced from 
him. Allen's conduct affairs excellent, 

Sftr. 

The Jai)anese ambassador, Vis(X)unt Miura, was recalled and was 
subjected to the form of fadng a Japanese court of inquiry'. The 
foUowinjp; excerpts from the court's midings show a very crude ex- 
ample of ** whitewash *' : 

The accusi'd, Miura Goro (Japanese ninliassador to K(M(>a), assmiied his 
oihcial duties Septemlier 1, 1895. According to his observations, tilings in 
Korea were tending in a wrong direction. The accused felt It of the utmost 
importance to apply an effective remedy to this state of things, and a confer- 
ence was held at the legation. It was further resolved that this opportunity 
sIjouW be availed of for taking the life of the queen, who exercised over- 
wlielminK inJluencc In the court. Miura G<tro decidt'd to earry out the plan by 
the middle of the month. (Reference is here made to a visit of the Koreau 
minister of war to the legation, demanding the disbandraent of the Japane^ 
tro<ij)S.) It was now evident that the nionient had arrived and that no more 
delay should be made. Miura Goro consequently determined to carry out the 
plot on the nlfht of that very day. (Here the findings of the court of inquiry 
abruptly end.) Notwithstanding these faefs, tliere i!J no sufficient evidence to 
prove tliat any of the accused actually commuted the crime. 

The Imperial Qovemment of Russia and of Japan recognise definitely the 
sovt-rel'mty and entire iiideiien<!euce of Korea and pledae thoni^;elves nuituaTIy 
to abstain from ail direct interference ia tlie internal atfalrs of that country. 
(Treaty between Russia and Japan, dated Apr. 25, 1898. ) 

Art. II. The Inipoi ial Government of .Tai)aii shall in a s|)lrit of firm friend- 
ship insure the safety and repose of the Imperial House of Korea. 
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Akt. hi. The Imperial GovenitueDt of Jupan definitely guarantees thd iiule* 
IwiMlence atid territorial inte};i ity of the Korean fimpirei (Treaty of alliance 
between Japun and Korea, tUited Feb. 23, 1904.) 

In a circular letter to the powers, sent out through the various 
diplomatic agencies of the Japanese Government, it was stated : 

You are instructed to comronnicate to the Government to which you are 
accrt'dlted that the occupation of .some iJorta and territory of Korea is found 
inevitable in the prosecution of the present war (Japauese-Russo), but tliac 
mich uete la not In disregard of or In violation of her independence or torritorijil 
iiiti'crily, and that tht? J.'ipanese GoverDiiient has coiidudtMl wiili tlie Korean 
Government the following protocol. (Here followed the treaty of alliance cou- 
taining the proYlflion above quoted.) 

It will be conceded by everyone that if Japan had not made tiiis 
treaty of alliaaoe with Korea, and if Korea had not permittod J a pan 
to oceupy **80ine ports and terrItor;r,*' so as to enable it to strike a 

qnif-k and imcxpfM-f^nl blow at Kussia, Japan would not have been 
the victor in tho Japanese-Kiisso War. 

We are quite sure that if Japan had not hastened to assure the 
nations of the world by the circular letter that we have quoted that 
its military occupation of Korea was " not in disregard of or in vio- 
lation of her independence or territorial integrity,*' and if Japan had 
not hastened to place in the hands of the powers copies of the treaty 
of alliance by which Japan solemnly " guaranteed the independence 
and territorial integrity of Korea," that the powera would have pro- 
tested and wotdd not have permitted that mihtary occupation. They 
would have considered it a violation of Korea's right to neutrality 
and would have stepped in, under the terms of their various treaties 
with Korea. 

If these promises and these assurances had not been made by 
Japan, and if these written solemn treaty covenants had not been 
made by Japan guaranteeing Korea's independence, will anyone sup« 
pose for a moment that Japan would have been permitted to occupy 
Korea as a military base without a light? Koreans would have 
fought as they did .^00 years l)ofore when the Japanese samuiai, 
under Hideyoslii, invaded the country, and the Japanese would liave 
been repulsed, just as they were then. Korea is an oppressed nation, 
but history ^ows that it is not inferior. Where did the potter's 
wheel, the loom, movable type, 24detter alphabet, ironclads, bomb- 
sliells, early bronzes, under-crlazed pottery, and tlie main principles 
of the calendar that you are usin<^ to-day come trorn ? Your museums 
and the British museum will show that tliey cauie from Korea. 1 he 
symbols on Korea's flag inspired Confucius to write his first classic, 
and the great walls, of which traces can still be found in Korea, built 
centuries before Emperor Chin's time, were (lie inspiration and par- 
tern from which that self-styied "First Kmperor of Chin-a" built 
the great wall of China. 

We refer to these things simply to emphasize the fact that we are 
really an intelligent people with initiative, and if not oppressed, 
we could take our place in world affairs with some degree of con- 
fidence. 

In 1904 we were not so spiritless or so helpless or so lackini: in 
intell igence that we would have permitted Japan to occupy our 
country with its military forces unless under a solenm treaty declara- 
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tion recognizing and guaranteeing our independence. AVe trusted 
Japan then, it is true. We relied upon her guaranty. We relied 
upon the numerous other treaties that have been cited m this article, 

jjnd ^xe believed then, as President Hardinir docs now, in the sanctity 
of kept obligations." Are we wholly to blame for our trust or for 
nusi^lacing our confidence? 

The Busso-Japanese war came to an end. The necessity for 
Japanese military occupation of Korea has long since ceas<H]. The 
purpose for Viliich tlie treaty of alliance between Japan and Korea 
was mside bus t( t Tniiiated. Yet Japan remains and has increased 
her military forces and has Cbtablished permanent bases, both for 
land and naval forces. If we continue to rely on others we will 

eTish, unless the great nations of the world respond to Fjresident 
arding^s noble and just sentiment that obligations are to be ^ kept" 
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BRIEF FOR KOREA. 

(Presented to the Hon. Ckables Evans Huohks, Secretary of State.) 

Past I. STATBMBNT OF THB OASa 

The consideration of the case of Korea reiits almost entirely on 
conceded facts, and the principles of intemation^ law involved are 
elementary, requiring but casual mention. 

There <are three periods in Korean history, considered with refer- 
ence to her foreifni relations: (1) The period of 4^15 years prior to 
1882, during which she maintained her own independence and integ- 
rity by her own unaided efforts, though China claimed suzerainty ; 
(2) the period of 23 years, from 1882 to 1905, in which she sustained 
diplomatic relations with all the world, relying more or less at first, 
and in the end wholly, upon the powt^-s to sustain her entity, pursu- 
ant to thf treaties tliey made witli lier; and (3) ^^H' period from 
1905, m which she has suifered from usurpation at tlie hands of 
Japan. 

In a strict legal sense we need not concern ourselves with the 

national status of Korea prior to 1R82. However, the situation 
prior to 18S2 bears upon the equities of the ease, and should be kept 
in mind. 

It is certain that in 1882 the United States rec<^ized the inde- 
pendence and territorial integrity of Korea by entermg into a treaty 
of amity and commerce with her as a separate national entity. The 
treaty was in due form. It was ratified by the Senate and in re":ular 
course it was formally "proclaimed" by President Arthur. Japan 
was the first nation to officially " congratulate " both Korea and the 
United States upon its consummation. This fact is noted in the 
report of Hon. John A. Bin^am to Secretary Frelinghuysen, 
April 14, 1S83. 

As thouo^h to emphasize the international effect of this treaty in rec- 
ognizing this national entity, China protested the sending of Korean 
ministers to the United States, claiming suzerainty over Korea. The 
protest was patiently and fully considered on its merits and was 
overruled. Later China, conceding the position of the United States, 
alpo re^'ognized by specific treaty the independence and separate 
entity of Korea. 

(iieat liritain, France, Germany, Austria-Hungary, Russia, Bel- 
gium, Denmark, and Italy, following the course of the United States, 
also made treaties of amity and commerce with Korea as a separate 

nation. 

Japan not milv recognized diplomatically and with finalitv the 
independence of Korea by officially "congratulating" both Korea 
and the United States on the execution of the treaty of 1882, but 
emphasized the fact by treaties made with Korea direct and by 
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recitnls of the fart in treaties made with China, Tviissia, and Great 
Britain. We need only quole at this time the treaty ofFebruary 23, 
1904, between Korea and Japan, in which by Article HI — 

The Imperial Government of Japan definitely guarantees the independeuee 
and territorial integrity of the Korean Enquire. 

The United States, with all (he other nations named, including 

Jai)an, estal)lished diplomatic relations with Korea. Ministers were 
sent to Korea :ind Korean ministers were reeeived and acknowl- 
edged bj the various countries with which the treaties had been 
made. 

These treaties hare never been abrogated by the direct podtive 

act of all of the high contracting parties thereto. They were 
lived up to and worked under in entire ^ood faith until and 
have been ignored since that date only because of the assertions and 
assertive attitude of Japan. With all due respect to Japan, it is jiow 
known that those assertions of Japan ar^ nntrue and that her assert- 
ive attitude is without foundation. The conceded facts now known 
are not consistent with the representations made to the powers by 
Japan in 1905 and since. 

It is one of the purposes of this brief to recall and emphasize tliat 
fundameiltal principle of all law, whether international or of what- 
ever class, that a contract or a treaty is not abrogated by the mere 
assertions or desires of a third party or nation not a party to the 
original contract or treaty. 

The things (hat happened to Korea since 1905 and the prior 
related conditions leading to its present predicament couid have 
happened to any other nation in the world of the same sice and 
military strength. 

Citizens in private life have been held up ^rn\ robbed because all 
wise laws have he»'n enacted prev anting them from r irrving weapons 
with which to protect themsel\ os. They have also been deprived of 
their property by the fraudulent intrigue of trusted i>artner8 and 
agents. The citizen is not censured because he is the victim of cir- 
cumstances or has been too trusting, rather he has the sympathy 
and secures the aid of all other goofl citizens. The highwayman is 
punished and ostracised and the proi)erty of the defrauded ditizen 
IS returned to him by due process of law. 

These principles and conditions in private life hold true and exist, 
or at least should liold true and exist, m international relations. The 
illustration is given because the writer believes it to be an exact par- 
allel to the present situation in Korea. 

Prior to 1882, for 4,215 years, Korea had maintained her own in- 
dejjeiidence and integrity by means of her own unaided strength, 
activity, and nationauty. At times, it is true, she was overwhelmea 
by Tartar and Mongolian hordes, but she always eventually emerged 
a free and indepemlent nation. 

In (his period, from 1595 to 1597. she was also for tlio lime being 
overwhelmed by the invasion of the Japanese Shogun Hideyoshi, 
but Korean inventive ^nius and initiative came to her aid. The 
first ironclad ever used m the world was designed and used by Korea 
durins this invasion, and with it the great Japanese fleet of the times 
was driven from Korean waters. Anotlier Kor<';in p-onin? dr<?i!TTif.(^ 
tile first bombshell, which was used against the land foroes, and 
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sj>reading consternation among the Nipponese warriors, it drove 
them from the land of the morning calm," Korea was again free 
and independent by her own acts, superior intellectual strei^h, and 
inventive genius. 

Following this Japanese invasion, statesmen of Korea concluded 
that the only way to have peace was to isolate their country from 
the rest of tlie_ world, and it became the hermit Kingdom. It must 
be said in justice to tne wisdom of their course that the little King- 
dom did have profound peace for 300 years. Korea remained iso« 
lated until 1882, when, at the bidding of the United States, she opened 
her doors to the world. 

From 1882 to 1905, a period of 23 years, Korea maintained her 
national independence, not so much through her own acts as there- 
tofore, but more through the moral force and supposedly binding 
provisions of the various treaties she had made with the nations of 
the vyorld, including tlie United States. 

She began to trust and t i rely upon these treaties, gradually weak- 
ening and giving up her own methods of defense, until ultimately 
she found herself in a position where she was forced to entirely rely 
upon foreign powers and their solemnly made agreements to use 
their " good omces " in case of oppression. 

No one should critir^i/p Korea for this attitude or this trust, for 
in our innermost consciousness we must admit that if the TTnited 
States, Great Britain, France, Germany, Austria-Hungary, Russia, 
Belgiimi, Deounark, Ital^, and China had come forward to do just 
the literal, identical thing, and nothing more, that they had all 
agreed to do, namely, to use their "good offic<?s" in protest against 
her oppression, Korea would not have been in her present predica- 
ment. 

She would still be free and independent and one of the nations 
of the world; and with her 4,000 years of historjr, her SiO,000,000 
people, her record of accomplishment in the industrial arts, and her 

inteilef'tual acliievements, wouhl at least par in importance to the 
great world brotherhood, with Ilejaz, Liberia, Hayti, Honduras, 
Guatemala, and manj others recognized by the League of Nations. 

We can not conceive of a single occurrence in Korea that could 
not have taken place in any other , small .nation under the same 
conditions and opposed by the same unscrupulous forces. Early 
in the year 1004 Japan was at war with Russia and sought the 
assistance of Korea as an ally. It succeeded in obtaining coopera- 
tion on the representation that Japan would definitely guarantee 
Korean independence. Korea insisted that the pact should be in 
writing, resulting in the treaty between Japan and Korea dated 
February 2J?. 1004. By that treaty, as we lun e already seen, Japan 
did that very thing. She specifically guaranteed the independence 
and territorial integrity of Korea for all time. 

Accordingly Japanese troops were j^ermitted to land in and 
traverse Korea as a short route to Siberia, induding Bussian posi- 
tions in Manchuria, and the Japanese Navy was permitted to use 
Korean waters as a near-by base of operations. If Korea had not 
consented to this military occupation and use of her territory; if 
she had taken the same position toward Japan that Belgium did 
toward Germany, another history would have been written for the 
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Eks^o Japanese War. S^ich a course would have impeded Japanese 
pioiiiess sufficiently to iiave enabled Russia to mobilize her Army 
and Navy in the Far East. Korea contributed to, if she was not in 
fact wholly responsible for, the success of Japan in that war. 
Japan's treachery and ingratitude can not be actequately expressed. 

The Imperial ^Govprnrtvnt of Japan has never to this day with- 
drawn her military occupation of Korea that was obtained under 
the treaty of 1904, by which it guaranteed the independence and 
territorial ' integrity of Korea, and Korea htm never since been 
placed in statu (tuo, free to act without the dominating and menac- 
ing presence of Japanese troops. 

Military possession for a given purpose, obtained by perrr(i>-''^i(m 
and specific treaty, has arbitrarily been turned into adver.se pos- 
session in opposition to the original ^rposes, which were to guaran- 
tee and further the independence of iCorea. ^ 

It is imi^ossible to apply any other principle of law than the 
obvious and fundamental one. that initially permitted posses.sion 
under contract can not be turned into adverse possession, without 
surrender and placing the parties in statu c^iio. So long as such 
initially permitted possession under contract is maintained, it is in 
law, int^ational as well as private, considered as in pursuance 
of the purposes of the original permission. 

Japan cin not claim sovereignty which she obtained during the 
menace of military posses.sion. when the very purpose of the original 
military entry and possession, never surrendered, was to protect 
the independmce and territorial integrity of Korea. This was tiie 
covenant and condition exacted by Korea as a consideration for her 
assistance and her agreement of alliance with Japan against Russia, 
and Korea has performed her covf nnnt. 

Japan can only be considered as a steward and guardian for her 
ward, Korea, holding the possession that she has, and that she has 
retained' without surrender, in furtherance of the declared purpose 
at the time, to guarantee and protect the independence of Korea, 
No act or thing that Japan has done, nor any act or thin<z thnt Jnpan 
has procured to be done, during the presence and menace of military 
possession can change this fundamental rule. 

Hiis all bei^ absolutely true, the nations of the world who made 
treaties with &rea, including the United States, must still regard 
Korea as a separate entity and the treaties in force, irrespectiTe of 
any assertions or claims of Japan to the contrjiry. 

tf tliere are tliose who would justif^^ the acts of Japan in seizing 
Korea on the grounds of expediency, we can still ask, " Ex^dient 
for whom. — J apan or Korea ! ^ They were both separate entities and 
both had sustained diplomatic relations with all the rest of the w<nld. 
They were neighbors owning separate properties. 

It might be expedient, from the standpoint of one neighbor, for 
him to confiscate the property of his fellow. He might even say 
that he was a better farmer than his neighbor and could raise 
greater crops, and that by having authority over the person of bis 
unfortunate fellow worker he could make him get up earlier in the 
morning and work longer hours, and thus the community would be 
benefited. But in ordinary affairs we do not consider such tilings; 
we call it stealing. 
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There may still be those not versed in the fundamentals of law 
and justice, or beuig versed, that for the time being forget, who 
still wish to justify Japan's action. They wish to consider the de- 
tailed acts of Japan. So be it. We need only to recite the facts, 
without comment or argument, and even these curious doubters will 
Ije convinced. We <?!\ e notice in advance that it is a tale of horror 
and tra<j:edy, and of «ireed and exploitation, repulsive in the extreme. 

la July, 1S94, Japan and Korea signed a, treaty of alliance against 
China, providing that Korea shomd facilitate the moTement of 
Japanese troops to China and should assist in their sustenance, and 
that the treaty should determine with the conclusion of peace with 
China. Having made this treaty, which was necessary to her suc- 
cess, Japan formally declared war against China on August 1, 1894. 
History records that Japan was victorious and the treaty of Shimo- 
noseki, April 20, 1895, concluded that war. 

The successful outcome of that war to Japan saTe birth to her 
ambition to control Asia. She claimed credit for the victory, ignor- 
ing the help given to her by Korea, and sought to strengthen her 
position in the Far East by acquiring absolute control over her ally, 
Korea. Although the war was concluded, Japan did not withdraw 
her troops from Korea and the Queen was using all her power, and 
the power of the great Mm family of which she was a member, to 
oppose Japan's encroachments and purposes, Japan determined 
upon her removal. 

The Japanese minister to Korea, Viscount Miura, worked out the 
details and arranged for her murder. The palace was surrounded 
by Japanese troops and tlmgs were sent to perform the act. They 
murdeivd the commander of the palace guard and two ladies in wait- 
ing before they hnaliy found the Queen. She was cut down, her 
body hacked in pieces, wrapped in wookn blankets, saturated with 
kerosene oil, and burned in the courtyard. 

Volumes have been written about the tragedy, but we omit further 
grewsome detail. Our purpose is to state, as simply as we can, what 
Japan did. Her reasons for doing this thing, and the attitude of a 
nation in causing or permitting it to be done, is outlined in the de- 
fense interposed at the trial of Viscount Miura. This was tlie justi- 
fication presented by his counsel: 

He did only liis duty, as be was In cliai-.^o of peace and order in Korea. The 
root of |)olitioal trouble, the effects of which would have lasted for a long time 
to come, was torn up. (Jonsideriog the class of diplomacy prevailing in Korea, 
TiBCOUnt Minra has aceomplished only a trlnmplL 

This justilication wiis adopted by the Japanese court in which he 
was tried. No other inference is permissible. The court, though 
finding him to be the conspirator who planned the murder, never- 

thcles.s discharged him. 

This murder and this brazen defense of it was such an atrocious 
thing tliat the conscience of the workl was aroused in protest and 
Japan was forced to live up to her treaty obligations for this once. 
For the time being Japan seemingly acquiesced in the world's deci- 
sion, but in fact sat back, watching for a new ju jitsu hold on the 
diph)m:itic' situation. 

Conditions were slow in materializing for Japanese purposes and 
she started a propaganda in Korea to the effect that Korea was being 
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menared by Russia, aided by Chinn. This propajranf1;i sriocess- 
ful, even in face of the fact that it wns soi'iiiinp;ly ap[)arent that 
Russia had already obtained and established her objectives in the 
Far East. She had reached the eastern seas .with railroad termi- 
nals (established at V1a*li vostok on the Japan Sea and at Port Arthur 
and Dairen on the Yellow Sea. Korea would be an unnecessary 
adjunct. 

Tn fspite of this uL)\ loiis riitimtion Japan was successful in her plans, 
and tlu're was a second alliance between Korea and Japan, this time 
against Russia. We have already had occasion to detail the facts 
as to this alliance and the making of the treaty of 1904, by which 
Japan definitely jrnnrantccd the independence and territorial in- 
tegrity of Korea, in return for whtcli oryaranty Korea allowed her 
territory to be used as a base of operations against Russia and Siberia. 
This is the military possession, under treaty for a specific purpose, 
that Japan has retained to this day 

The treaty terminating the war with Russia was consummated 
at Portsmouth in September. 1905, and its was no sooner si«z:ned and 
out ot the way than Japan began her aggressive activities in Korea. 
A treaty estabhsliing a protectorate by Japan over Korea was pre- 
paid and Marquis Ito was sent to Seoul to secure its si^aturoi. 
For days he importuned the Emperor and the cabinet ministers to 
carry out the will of liis imperial autocratic master, but they flatly 
refused. There \ver(> stoiiny sessions. Threats and cajolery were 
used to no avail : finally it was apparent that more vigorous methods 
must be adopted. 

The palace was a second time surt (funded by Japanese troom 
and was invaded with swaggering officers and their conspicuously 
armed fjuards. The Emperor and the ministers hn<] been assem- 
1>I(m1 ;it the peremptory order of M'.u'quis Ito. Tliey were argued 
with en masse with no lesult, and tlien tlie three ministers who 
were tiie most outspoken in their condemnation were taken out, one 
by one. Japanese officers returned, sheathing swords and buckKn^ 
hols'terp. sayinj^ to tlm'^i^ who still sat in council, "Now will you 
si<,Mi Tlie Emperor and his remaining? ministers had every reason 
to believe that their absent colleagues had become martyrs to Korean 
freedom ns had their beloved Queen Min. Still they stubbornly 
refused. 

The details of this conference have been recorderl in numerous 
historical work?. They are common knowledge. The protectorate 
treaty never was signed or lesrally executed, although Japan an- 
nounced to the world that it had been. Even if actually signed, 
it would still be invalid because of personal duress. 



of Korea the Emperor and his eight ministers: Hahn Kin-sul, 
premier; Fark Chee-soon. vice premier and minister of foreign 
atlairs; Min-Young-kee; Lee Ha-young; Yi Won-yon^j Yi Kun- 
tak; Yi She-yong; and Kwon Oioong-hyun. The s&tus of the 
ministers was, of course, advisory. The final decision and the eSie- 
cution of the document rested with the Emperor. The Emperor 
did not sign, nor was he ever advised to sign by a majority of his 
ministry. 

The three Yi's did sign. One of their rewards for this act of 
treachery to Korea was that Yi Won-yong was given the title of 
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count, with n hr'^he of 1,000,000 yen ($500,000). It h. <^laimefl that 
Lee and Kwoii (■onsente<^ without si^iner- Others claim that these . 
two simply refused to participate. In auy event, tlie Emperor, the 
premier, the minister of foreign affairs, and Minieter Min did not 
sign or acquiesce in the protectorate in any mlumer or form, but 
were all outspoken and f-niirao:eous in their denunciation and repu- 
diation of the acts of ti c -lapanese. 

The Imperial Government of Japan reported this thing consimi- 
mated on November 17. 1905, and the world for tiie time being ac- 
cepted this misstatement as the truth. It was plausible enough, for 
the traitor. Yi Won-yong, was quoted to substuitiate their state- 
ment. In lact, Yi Wong-yong, fraudulently signing himf^elf as act- 
ing minister of foreign affairs, although Park Che-soon was the min- 
ister, instructed Kim Yun-chung, another Korean traitor, then sta- 
tioned at Washington as charge & affaires for Korea, to announce the 
treaty to the Ignited States and to turn the legation 07er to the Japa- 
nese. This Kim did, and returning to Korea was rewarded by Japa- 
nese for his treachery by being made prefect of Chomrilpo. later coun- 
sellor in Chula Province, and was given a vast estate of several thou- 
sand acres. 

Secretary of State Soot had no means of knowing, at the time, that 
Japan's statement of the signinjr of the protectorate treaty was un- 
true, nor that Yi Won-yon^ and Kim Yun-chniig had been bribe*! to 
misrepresent the facts to him. and accordingly recognized the Japa- 
nese protectorate of Korea and withdrew the diplomatic representa- 
tives of the United States to Korea. 

In the meantime the Emperor had become convinced by the atti- 
tude of Japan of its ultimate purposes and in October, 1905, had dis- 
patched his faithful friend and confidant. Prof Homer P Hnlbert, 
an American, to WasbinLton with a protest to the Unxted iStates and 
asking its aid and " good oiiices." 

Prof. Hulbert arrived in Washington almost on the very day it is 
alleged the treaty was signed. It was usdess for him to attempt to 
get Kim Yun-chnng, the acting charge de affaires for Korea, to pre- 
sent the protest, because the charge was in Japan'^ pi^y, and he was 
delayed in seeing Secretary Root until after the formal recognition 
of the Japanese protectorate. had taken place. 

He did finally see Secretary' Root, however, but under the circum- 
stances was not formally received as a representative of Korea. The 
protest of the Emperor was delivered to the State r>cpnrtment and 
simply became a part of its confidential files. The next day Prof. 
Ilulljert received a cable from the Emperor denying the execution of 
the protectorate treaty and it was promptly delivered to the State 
Department and it. too, became a part of the files of the department. 

After the announcement of the protectorate the Emperor for all 
practical purposes was a Japanese prisoner, confined in his o>vn 
country. No one, except that he was a pronounced pro-Japanese, 
was allowed to see him. Seasoned and experienced correspondents 
from the leading world's newspapers were sent to interview him, but 
without success. Prof, Hulbert, his faithful friend, did manage to see 
him in spite of Japanese espionage, and tlie Emperor delivered to him 
credentials to tlie powers with which Korea had made ^ rentier, reciting 
the fraudulent character of the protectorate and asking the " good 
ofiices" of those nations to assist Korea in her predicament. 
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However, Prof. Hulbert^ alone and unaided, could not accomplish a 
great deal, except to persist in hisefforts to inform the world, in season 

and out, of the faudulent character of Japanese usurpation in Korea* 

This he did with a faithfulness ami self-sacrifice that we may expect 
from a red-blooded American, fij^titing for tiie weak and oppressed. 

Supplementing the protests and credentials delivered to Prof. 
HulMrt, the Emperor did succeed ingetting out credentials to pleni- 
potentiaries to appear before The Hague Intematioanl Peace Con- 
ference. They bore date April 20, 1907, and were issued to Ye Sang- 
sul, an official of the second rank: Ye Choon, ex -judge of the Su- 
preme Court of Korea, and Prince Ye We-chong, Prince Ye was the 
son of Ye Pom-chin, former Korean Minister to Washington from 
1896 to 1900 and the grandnephew of the Emperor. Upon learning 
of this act the jtnperial Government of Japan promptly caused 
Prince Ye to be condemned to death, and Ye Sang-siil and xe Choon 
were sentenced to life imprisonment. 

Japan sought to, and for all practical purposes did, vitiate the 
credentials issued to Prof. Hulbert and the envoys to The Hague 
conference, by ^mnouncing the abdication of the Emperor who had 
signed the credentials. Those who believed the announcement, of 
course, considered the credentials automatically canceled. This 
announcement was made July 19, 1907, and five days later, on the 
/24thjthe subsidized Korean traitor, Yi Won-yong, purporting to act 
for Korea, signed a treaty with Marquis Ito, representing Japan, 
turning over to Marquis Ito, as Japanese resident general, Uke entire 
governmental functions of Korea, internal and otherwise. 

It is impossible to believe, in uiew of the Emperor's attitude 
and many public protests, that the Kmperor ever actually and of 
his own volition consented to any of these acts that Japan an- 
nounced that he had promulgated. In any event, on the theory 
that "dead men tell no tales,'' he was poisoned on January 24, 
1919. His death was kept a secret for some days and finally it was 
officially announced tliat he had died of apoplexy. 

The crown prince was an unfortunate — a mental deficient — and 
being bom of Queen Min in those troublesome times preceding her 
murder he came into the world with no chance. The very terrors 
. and ordeals through which his mother had passed were to shield 
him. He was born without means of ordinary comprehension and 
ho believes to-day the irrefutable proof before the world by which it 
will condemn Japan's duplicity. 

Japan did not balk at making use of this unfortunate to further 
her purposes. Late in August, 1907, after the Japanese had an- 
nounced the abdication oi Emperor Yi, the crown prince was 
crowned Emperor, " amid the sullen silence of a resentnil people.'' 
One historian records: 

" The .Japanese authorities who controlled the coronation cere- 
mony did all they could to prevent publicity. In this they were 
well advised. No one who looked upon the new Emperor as he en- 
tered tlu' hall of state, his shaking frame upborne by two officials, 
or as he stoorl later with open mouth, fallen iaw, indifferent eyes, 
and face lacking even a flickering <rleam iiitelligent interest, could 
doubt that the fewer who saw tnis the better." 

He was Imown throughout the world as the " puppet Emperor,** 
and, of course, the Japanese did with him as they willed. Edicts 
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were issiiof! in his name that probably never saw, or, seeing theni, 
could not comprehend lieyoiid the bright red sealts and yellow ribbon. 

The iirst order was to disband tlie Korean army, small as it was 
and as helpless as it was, with the more numerous Japanese troops 
occupying all places of yantage. The different detachments were 
ordered to n^[)ort at a civen point '•vvithoiif arms," and the (ud- 
of disbandment was read to them. Many of them refused and tOimht 
with bare hands. They were shot down, dying as a tmai protest 
against this usurpati<»i of their country's freedom. 

Eirentually the Japanese tired of the red tape necessary to con- 
tiniie the form and pretense of a Korean Government with this un- 
fortunate puppet Emperor and in 1910 came out boldly with their 
rescript of annexation. 

Of course, this was their objective and their intention from the 
beginning. Tet up to the very day of aimezation they had always 
denied it to the world. At each aggressive step plausible excuses 
were ^ven, and the nations of the world were reassured time and 
a«rain that Japan had no intention of finally annexing Korea. 
Marquis Ito, the first governor general, characterized " all annex- 
ation talk as absurd" and this cry was taken up and reiterated by 
all Japanese officials and diplomats with a perfect h3rpocri8y that 
misled the world. 

It has sometimes been urjred that Korea by the treaty of February • 
23, 1904, and a supplemental treaty made in August of that same 
year, after Japanese troops had invested the country, placed herself 
BO completely under Japanese control as to destroy the proTisions of 

the various treaties with other powers, includin": the treaty with. 
the United States. Just how the makin<r of a treaty, in whi 'h Korea 
exacted that Japan should c!;uarant«e her independence and inteirrity. , 
should affect Korean treaties with other powers we can not com- 
prehend. 

In any event, Japan did not make any such claims at the time. 

Mr. Takahira in transmitting a copy of the August, 1904, treaty to 
Mr. Adee, of the State Department, on Au<rust 30, 1904, said: 

"Sir: Under instructions from His Imperial Majesty's minister 
for foreign affairs^ I have the honor to transmit, etc. • * * 
oommunicating this agreement to the Government of the United 
Stotes, I am instructed to say that it is nothing more than the natural 
consequence or development of the protocol concluded l>etween the 
Japanese and Korcf^n Governments on February 1904, which T 
had the honor to transmit at that time for the information of the 
Government of the United States. I am further directed to say that 
t^e agreement does not in anywise interfere with the full operation 
or validity of Korea's existing treaties." 

To which Mr. Adee. replied, September 2, 19(14: 

" Sir: * * * In reply I have the honor to say that the depnrt- 
ment has taken note of your statement of your Government's purpose 
in negotiating the agreement and its views regarding the effect of the 
agreement." 

The foregoing is a bare outline of the Korean situation from a 
purely legal standpoint. It is but the preliminary statement of the 
case, that the international jurist would make in suj iHirt of his finj^l 
conclusions. Within its compass all other questions are hut cuiiat- 
aral and incidental. 
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Tlie methods used by Japan, whetlier humane or otherwise, in 
dominating and controlling Korea, and whether good or bad eco- 
noinically, are immaterial. The gist of the situation is the domi- 
nation and control without right — ^the destruction of the indepen- 
dence and freedom of a nation. 

There may still he those who will say that Japanese domination 
has been a boon to Korea, and that she has prolited in a material 
way by improvements and economic development. But the Korean 
living in a mud hovel on the hillside, driven there from his fertile 
little field in the valley, or his comfortable home in the city by the 
rutliless hand of the usurper, can not acquiesce in this statement. 
What profit is it to him, whether there are more miles of railroad, 
more waterworks, more good roads, and more commercial activity, if 
he has no part in the conmion pros{>erity, and if all the benefits go 
to the foreign usurpers? It was his land. The natural resources 
were his and it was his little country. He can not help but reflect 
that, after all, it was his ])r()perty, and his taxes, and the sweat of his 
brow that created this prosperity, and for whom? For a foreign 
usurper that he hates with all his soul. There are 20,0(X1,0<30 people 
in Korea thinking of just these things, along with thoughts of dear 
ones killed, flogged, and maimed, and of wom^ outraged in the 
process. 

As a matter of fact, Japan does not claim to have expended over 
$75,000,000 in the material improvements of Korea by way of rail- 
roads, good roads, and public improvements. Yet she has increased 
the Korean national debt to $00,000,000 more than it was when she 
seized Korea, and has collected $55,000,000 in excess t-.ixes from 
Koreans over and abox e the average normal taxes in Korea prior to 
her occupation. The Korean feels that with $115,000,000 he could 
have made $75,000,000 of improvements just as well and with a 
better understanding of his own wants and desires. 

Japan, in trying to govern 20,000.000 people against their will, all 
thinking thepe thoughts and with this hate in their hearts, has exe- 
cuted 5n,0(M)^ has placed over 700,000 in jail at one time and another, 
an- 1 iias flogged close to 300,000 — all because they did tliink those 
thoughts ana did resent this treatment just as we would have done 
under the same conditions. From Korea have come such gruesome 
ta]v>- of murder, maiming, rape, injustice, an<l oppression as come 
from all militaristic governments of an unwilling people. The re- 
sults are horrifving, but the primarv cause is very simple. The in- 
herent right of a whole people to fife, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness is being violated. 

Japan has been relentless in her oppression. Koreans have no vote 
and no voice in their own government. Yet they must pay taxes at 
a rate twelve tinies as «rreat as it was when Japan took possession 
of governmental alFairs. The railroads, iron mines, coal mines, for- 
ests, and other economic resources have been seized and are being 
operated without compensation, and without credit being given, to 
Korea as a Province or district. 

Crown lands and public lands have been seized to be exploited for 
Japanese settlers, and private lands have been wrested from their 
owners by devious ways to become property of the Japanese-owned 
Oriental Development Co. Thousands ox acres of poppy fields 
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flourish where rioe and «:rain once grew — to enrich the Grovemment 
opium monopoly of Japan. 

The courts are presided over by Japanese judges with Japanese 
clerks and bailiffs, and over 200,000 Koreans have been convicted, 
without trial, by summary judgment, presumed to be guilty when 
charged. 

Schools are pl^ntiiui for .Japanese, but few and far between for 
Koreans. One code of law applies to Koreans and another to Jap- 
anese, and BO <m down through all of the things that go to make up 
life and liberty. All are denied to Korea. 

The qiif'sfion m:iv }>f runninpi: in the reader's mind as to whnt the 
Koreans lm\e l)et!ii (loin«?. We have already detailed what the mem- 
bers of the ^<jyal house did. They did everything that mortal man 
could do. They resisted, protested, and finally Queen Min and 
Kmp^ror Yi died martyrs to their country. 

Tne people themselv^ were held in leash during? the lifetime of 
the old Emperor by their trust in him and their hope that he would 
be able to find a way to right their wrongs. 

Upon his death, on January 24, 1919, all restraint was thrown off, 
and the societies for Korean freedom, secretly organised, began to 
function. They included in their membership at least 95 per cent of 
all Korean men and women. Plans, had beifen discussed for many 
months and were ccnnplete in every detail. 

The people had determined to demand of Japan the restored inde- 
pendence of their country, and had agreed upon the republican form 
of government patterned after that of the United States. The dec- 
laration of independence and the constitution had been drawn and 
' agreed to. as to form, by referendum to all the people. 

The 38 men who were to sign the declaration and deliver it to 
Japan had been elected. Every one of them knew that it meant 
death or life imprisonment unless the movement should Drove suc- 
cessful. Yet there were contests for the place of honor, nnally ad- 
justed by imi^artially dividing the men among the dinerent sects 
and walks of life accordinij to numerical strenirth. 

There had been heated discussions as to the method to he adopted 
in asking for their restored independence. There were advocates of 
force who argued that the 20,000,000 Koreans could seize the 300,000 
'Japanese, and triumphing in a hand-to-hand struggle, regain pos- 
session of their Government by quick and decisive action. 

These advocates were opposed by those who insisted upon literally 
followinc: the doctrines of Christinnitv. Thev were idealists. Thev 
would not resort to force, but would make tlieir demands and hold 
passive demonstrations. Surely their cautie was right, and the world 
would take notice. The countries that had at least bound them- 
selves morally to protect them from oppression would step forward, 
and by their protests and influence with Japan procure restored in- 
dependence for Korea. 

They did not believe that international justiee was dead, or that 
the powers would be forgetful of their covejiants if the facts were 
pressed home. The practical side of their argument was that to 
resort to force would alienate the sympathies of the powers, and 
even though they might be temporarily successful, they would etven- 
tually lose the support of the nations of the world. 
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It was finally decirleri that they would stand before the bar of 
justice of the world as dignified gentlemen, presenting their case in 
regular orderly manner without, in any sense, taking the law in 
their own hancuk 

Reflecting upon it we know they are right, and that their final 
decision as to the methods of presenting their case to the world was 
right from both a practical and an ideal standpoint. In private 
life we give little consideration to the man who takes the law in 
his own hands, no matter whi^ the j^roTocation. We must com- 
mend their judgment and their discretion as well as their idealii^. 

Promptly at an appointed hour the men selected to sign the decla- 
ration ox iinloponflence met at a well-known restaurant in Seoul, held 
a farewell banquet, signed the declaration, and then, advising the 
Japanese ofticials of what they had done, calndy waited. They were 
arrested. No man resisted; m fact, two who were late in arriying 
subsequently presented themselyes and insisted upon being placed 
with their fellow countrymen. 

This occurred on Man n 1, 191?^. and the 33 patriots are still in prison, 
except one who subsequently escaped and two who have since died 
from the exposure and privations of their prison life. The chair- 
man or leader. Son Pyung-hi, died March 1, 1921, on the second 
anniyersarj of the independience moyement that he helped to 
inau«rnratc. 

This independence movement had l)ecn tirnod and prearranged. 
The declaration was signed at 1 o'clock, and iji(»inptly at 2 o'clock 
822 men arose in 322 districts throughout the length and breadth of 
Korea and commenced the formal reading of the declaration of 
independence before assembled crowds of Korean citizens. Korean 
boy s^onts be^^an the delivery <»f copies of tlic declaration to every 
houseiiold and to every Japanese oliicial in tlie district. If a reader 
or a boy scout was shot down there was always another to take his 
place. 

The world is teniliar with the methods adopted by Japan in her 

attempts to suppress this movpment. Notwithstandinii; tlie aroused 
watchfulness and activity of ilapan, the constitution of the Repuldic 
of Korea was adopted and representatives to the Korean Congress 
elected. These representatives assembled on April 22, 1919, and 
unanimously elected Dr. Syngman Khee president, and his cabinet' 
ministers were nominated and confirmed. In due course the Korean 
commission to America and Europe was selected, and your humble 
servant, the writer of this brief, was made legal adviser. 

It must be remembered that during all this time Korea was under 
the most strict censorship. Free speech was denied ; public gather- 
ings were prohibited ; newspapers were suppressed. Yet the Koreans 
did meet and did discuss their jtolitical predicament and tlie proper 
remedies for it with a thoroughness and attention to detail that is 
astonishing. They formulated a declaration of independence and a 
constitution for the government of their country- that are models, 
and arranged for their promul^tion and adoption down to the last 
leffal formality. The constitution was engraved by hand on blocks 
oT ^YOod, and millions of copies were printed by presses located in 
ca\cs and sometimes in tombs of secluded graveyards, and were 
distributed broadcast, together with like copies of the declaration of 
independmoe, ballots, ana other necessaiy hterature. 
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We wonder how this could be done; yet consider that there are 
thousands of educated Koreans graduated from American and Euro- 
pean universities. It is not a disorganize 1 u )b with ignorant lead- 
ers. It is a thou«;htfiil, studious people with just grievances; they 
know they have been wronged and propose that the world shall 
know it. 

Dr. Khee, the Presitleiit^ i.s a ^riuluate o{ llarvardj and holds a de- 
gree from Princeton. It is said that there are as many Korean con- 
gressmen in proportion to their number who are graduated from 
jKnglish, American, French, and German nnivc'i*sities as there are 
universit}' frraduates among our own Congiesismen. It is no longer 
a <iuestion whether Koreans have the ability to govern themselves. 
They have demonstrated that fact by their activities and organizing 
ability in this independence movement in the face of such obstacles. 

All of these things being true "what can be done ? There is one thing 
ihe United States sliould do in any event. It made a treaty with 
Korea which provides : 

" If other powers deal unjustly or oppressively with either Govern- 
ment the other will exert their good offices, on being informed of the 
case, to brin^ about fUi amicaMe arrangement, thus showing their 
friendly feelinfxs.'' 

Korea performed her part of tlnit treaty and gave to the United 
States many commercial advantages that are now denied our citizens. 
All of her so-called western improvements were initiated by Ameri- 
cans during their diplomatic relations with us under that treaty. The 
kindliest feeling of friendship and cooperation between Koreans and 
Americans existed, and still exists, but the Koreans are helpless. Tt 
seems to us that the United States is boimtl to interpose its " good 
offices" in protest to Japan against this oppression of Korea, and it 
should in good faith use. all ofits powers of persuadon and argument 
to induce Japan to remedy the wrongs that she has done Korea. 

Pakt II. KEFERENCES AND AUTHORITIES SUPPORTING THE TEXT 

OF PAKT I. 

TKK:\TY' AND DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS BETWEEN THE LM I KD .Si ATES AND 

KORKA. 

PROCLAMATION BY PBESIDEXT CHESTKU A. AKTHLK, DATKD JINK 4, lS»a. 

Whereas a treaty of pon(T and amity and roinmprce and naviprn- 
tion hetweoii tlie United States und the Kingdom o£ Ivorea was 
concluded May 22, 1882, as follows: 

^Treaty is here inserted verhatim.) 

And whereas the Senate of the United States hy resolution of 
January 9, 1883, did advise and consent to the ratification of said 
treaty, two-thirds of the Senators present concurring, * * • 

Now, therefore, he it Iviiown that T, Chester A. Arthur, President 
of the United States of America, have caused the said convention to 
be made public, to the end that tne same and evetr clause and article 
thereof may be observed and fuUillc*! with good laith by the United 
States and the citizens thereof. * * * 

Chester A. Aktiiur. 

By the Presitlent, 

Fredk, T. Fbeunghuysen, 

Secretary of State, 
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AliSTBACr OV XlUwiTY THU3 PBOCLAIMJEO. 



Article 1 pFovides: 

Tlioro shall be p<M-petuRl p<*ace and friendship between tlie Preslrlont of tlw 
United States and tlie King of Clioseu and th« citizens and subjects of their 
respective Qovernnw^nts. If other powers deal unjustly or oppressively with 
citber Govemusont. tho other will exert their good olTicos on heurz infomitMl of 
the case to bring about an amicable arrangement, tliua allowing U^ir friendty 
feellngB. 

Article 2 relates to exehan*»e of diplomatic and cimsular repre- 
sentatives. 

Article 3 provides that United States vessels wreclcecl on coast of 

Corea shall be carefnlly snlvnG-rd ]>y Cnr^'n. 

Article 4 grants to the United btates exterritorial jurisdiction over 
its citizens in Corea. 

Article 5 provides that merchants and mercbant vessels shall 
recipifx ally pay duties and tonna<]je established at the port of entry 
no liijrher than those levied a<;ainst citizens of most favored nation. 

Article 6 provides for reciprocRl rirflits of residence and pro- 
tection of citizens of botii nations in the territory of the ofclier. 

Article 7 is prohibitory of the exporting or irQi>orting of opium^ 
in either country. 

Article 8 reserves to Corea the right in ease of famine to forbid 
the importatinn of breadstuila, and prohibits the United States 
from trading in red ^i^nsenjif. 

Article^ 9 regulates the purchase and importation of arms and 
ammunition. 

Article 10 ' t nts reciprocal rights to citizens of the other to 
employ native labor while residing in the territory of Ihe other. 

Article 11 provides: 

Students of either imti'uuility who may proceed to the country of the other, 
in order to study the languuj^e, literature, laws, or arts shall be given all pos" 
•Ible protection and aBslstaiice in evidence of cordial good will. 

Article 14 contains the usual ^ most-favored-nation " clause. 



Hon. L. II. Foote. appoirttetl in 1^83. Stall. Gustave Goward, 
sceretary; Charles L. bcudiler. private stM-retary, with Piere L. 
Juoy of ►Sniitlisuiiian Institute as attache. I'urchased legation resi- 
dence and title later placed in United States. 

Hon. William II. Parker, appointed in 1886; Hon. Hugh A. Pins- 
more, appointed in 1887; Hon. Augustine Hear'], api)ointed in 1890; 
Hon. John M. B. Sill, appointed in 1894; Dr. Horace N. Allen, ap- 
pointed in 1897; Hon. Edwin V. Morgan, appointed in 1905. 



Jidy 25, 1888, United States asked to supply advisers and militaiy 

i^cers. 

December 18, 1883. Korea purchased American breech-loading 

ritles. 

May oL 1884. U. S. S. Trenton arrived witli returning Korean 
embassy, neaded by Min Tong-ik. 

July 26, 1884 Middleton & Co. given concession to navigate 
Korean watera 
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July 31, 1884. The American Trading Co. was given right to 
cut timber azid made contract to furnish Korea Gatling guns and 
rifles. 

July 31, 1884. Joseph Bosenbaum started plant to manufactare 

September 20, 1884. Dr. H. N. Alien appointed physician to 
the Korean Government. 

February 25, 1885. Korean Government Hospital opened undtsr 
direction of Dr. Allen. 

1885. Txov. TT. G. Underwood, for Presbyterian missions, and He v. 
H. G. Appoii/jvllcr, for Methodist missions, arrived and began their 
organization work. 

1886. Water power powder mil! erected for Korea by W. D, 
Townsend. 

1 H s f ') . G o \ 0 T-nment medical school established by Dr. AUen, Heron, 

and Underwood. 

188G. Mr. O. N. Denny, an American, made vice president of the 
liome office and director of foreign affairs. 

1886. Korean Government bought steamer Sairioii'j. 

1886. Profs. Hulbert, Gilmore. and P.unker, sent by United States 
at request of Korea, arrived and < tnl lished schools. 

1886. Dr. Amie Eilei-s was appumlcd ])liysician to tlie Queen. 
Succeeded later by Dr. Lillias llorton, later ^hs. Underwood, 

1886. American schooner PeaH engaged in pearl fisheries. 

1886. Edi.son Co. erected electric light plant. 

September 27, 1886. Korean mission to United States turned back 
by Chinese men-of-war. Later were escorted past Chinese men-of- 
war by U. S. S. OHHipee, 

1888. Cols. Xeinstead, Dye, Cummins, and Lee, Americans, ar- 
rived to drill Korean troops. 

1888. Korean telegraph line from Seoul to Fusan completed by 

T. E. Ilallifax. 

1889. Williard Pierce. An)cri(;ni mining engineer, arrived for 
Ivui'ean Government, and Amencuu experts built quartz mill. 

1890. Hon. Clarence R. Greathonse made legal adviser to Korean 
Government. Later made postmaster General 

1892. Gen. I^'gendre, an American, sent to Tokyo to represent 
Korea in fisberie?;' negotiations. 

1893. Korean commission sent to \\'orld's Fair at Chicago. 
1S95. Mining concessions granted to James R. Morse. Conveyed 

to Korean Minin^s^ & I)evelopment Co. of Kew Jersey, and Oriental 
Consolidated Mining Co. of West Virginia, and to Hunt Fassett & Co. 

1896. Concessions for railway from Seoul to Chemulpo granted to 
Americans. 

1896. J. II. Dye, American civil engineer, appointed to do engi- 
neei iiig work for Korea. 
189T. Work begun on Chemulpo Railway with Collbran & James 

ag contractors. Management of H. R. Bostwick. 

1807. Standard Oil Co. bnilt warehouse at Cheintilpo. 

Js<>s. Seoul Electric Co. organized and work ol" building electric 
ruilwa^^ lighting plant, and waterworks, begun by Collbran & 
Bostwick. 

1809, Seoul electric street railway completed and manned by 
American motormen. 
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1890. Tramway concession granted to Collbran I*oi5t\vick. 
1000. Bank and office building erected by Americans. 
1902. Commissioners named to be sent (o Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition at St. Ijouis. 

TREATY A\J) I)Li>LOMATlC KEI^ATIONS HKTWIIKX (JItKAT BlUTAIX AND KC»KEA, 

Treaty between Korea nnd Groat Britain, negotiated on Ijehalf 
of (ireat Britain by Sir Harry Smith Parkes, and dated Novem- 
ber 26, 18S3. 

Proyihions in hiib-stam c the same as treaty with the United States. 

Ministers from Great Britain to Korea': Sir Harry Parkes, ap- 
pointed in 1884 ; Sir John AValshan. appointed in 1885; Rt. Hon. Sir. 
Nichohis K. (yc<m(n\ in 1892; Sir Claude MacDonald, in 1896; J. 
Jordan, C. M. U„ in 1898. 

TBEATY AND DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS BETWEEN KOREA AND FKANCE. 
TKEATY OF FKIENDSHIP, COUUEBCE, AND NAVIGATIO>' DATKU JUNE ), 1^<^6. 

Provisions in substance the same as treaty with the United States. 
Ministers from France to Korea : V. Collin de Plancv, appointed 
in 1888; H. Fradin, in 1892; V. Collin de Plancy, in 1901. 

TREATY AND DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS BETWEEN KOREA AND ITALT. 

JJiKATV OF nUKXDSHlP AND COMMtiiLK UAiKI) JUNE '26, 1S84. 

Provisions in snbstnnrc the ^nme n9, trcnty with the United States, 
Ministers fmni Italy (o Korea: Duties performed by consul gen- 
erals at ^Shan^hai, China. 

TREATY AND DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS BETWEEN CHINA AND KOREA. 

china's claims OV SI'ZKBAINTV ovek kokea. 

^Ui h claims Avere made by (^hina for many centin ics. Historians 
do not all agree as to the validity of these claims. In any event the 
claims were not asserted in any practical way and that question is 
now ini( I nationally res adjudicata. 

The folloAvint^ is quoted from iiistnictions «riveii by Acting Secre- 
tary Alvey A. Adee, to Minister Sill, dated July 9, 1895: 

Tho posltinn fi«-<!nniO(1 ],y this GovcrniiU'H*^ tn-viirfl Korea ^iiice confractinj; 
the Uvaty with it in J^v^2 has in no wii^e iK^en ulu cled by recent eveuts. Korea's 
treaty Independence since then has been for us an established and accepted fact. 

cui.NA'.s ArricMrr to «Tor vinsT koiieax f.nvov.s to unitku statls — united states 

B8C0KT FURNISHED. 

See report Xo. 53 of Mr. Dinsmore to Mr. Bayard, dated September 
30. 1887, ^ith inclosures 1 to 4, inclusire. 

Following is quoted from Korean Chronological Index by Horace 
N. Allen: 

St'ptciiilirr 27. 1SST. Korean iiil-s:oii started for "\Vn>;liIn-(uii ;v rompanied by 
II. N. Allei). The Koreans were turned back by Chinese interference. 

November 33, 1887. The Korean mission to WashingtOD sailed from Che- 
ntnipo on U. s. s. Ossipcet Capt. McXair. Tli<^ passed six Chinese nien-of-waf 
sent to stop theiu. 
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OOMKEBCUX TBEATY BETWBKH XOKBA AND CHINA. 

Dated September 11, 1899. Provisions identical with tlie treaty 
made with the United States. 

Ministers to Korea under above treaty .* Hsu Sou Peng, appointed 
December 14, 1899; Hsa Tai Shen, appointed November 12, 1901. 

TREATY AND DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS BfiTWJiUilN KOREA AND RUSSIA. 

TXEATT OF AMITY AND COlCUEitCE. 

Dated June 25, 1884, and rMlified October 14, 1885. Provisions in 
substance same as United States treaty of 1S82. 

Ministers from Russia: O. Waeber, appointed October 14, 1885; 
A. N. Bpeyer, appointed March 28, 1898; A. Pavlow, appointied De- 
cember 13, 1898. 

TREATY AND DU»L«MATIC RELATIONS BETWEEN KOlUiA AND GERMANY. 

TREATY BETWEEN aEBVAXT AND KOREA OF AMITY AND COMMERCE, DATED NOTEMBSB 

23, 1883, BATIFIED APRIL 28, 1884. 

Provisions are substantiaUy the same as the treaty with the United 
States of 1882. 

German ministers to Korea: Capt. Zembisch, appointed November 
18, 1R84; T. TCpmpermann, appointed May 17, i88($; H. Weipert, ap- 
pointed September 29, 1900. 

TREATY AND DIPIiOMATIC RELATIONS BETWEEN KOREA AND ATTSTRIA. 

TREATY OP AMITY AND COMMERCE SIGNED JULY 23, 1892, AND BAIUICD OCTOBER H, 

180S. 

Provisions substantially tlie same as those of the treaty with the 
United States in 1882. 
Diplomatic matters handled through Germany. 

TREATY AND DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS BETWEEN KOREA AND DENMARK. 
TBEATT OF FRIENDSHIP, COHHERCB, AND NAVtOATION, DATED JVLT 15, lOOS. 

Diplomatic relations iiandkd through Belgium. 

TREATY AND DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS BETWEEN KOREA AND BELGIUM. 

TKKATY OF AMITY AND COilAlKKCK, DATKD MAKtil 2:;, lUOl. 

Ministers from Bolfrinm to Korea : Lonn Yincart. consul general, 
October 17, 1901, with Maurice GuveUer as vice consul. 

TREATY AND DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS BETWEEN JAPAN AND K<HIEA PRIOR 

TO PRESENT MILITARY OCCUPATION. 

TREATY BKTWKKN JAl'AN A.NU KukKA, DAT1.U FEDKUARY 20, 1S76. 

Article 1. " CI losen (Korea) being an independent State enjoys 
the same sovereign rights as does Japan." 
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ntBATT wmrwmm jafah and k<»mea» datcd 187«. 

Provides 10 trading rulefl under tlie previous treaty of February 

2li, 1870. 

TBEATT OV AIUANCB BSrWKUl JAPAH AHV DAOXD JtllT 14, 1(94. 

ARTICZ4B I. That the independence of Korea is declared confirmecl 
and established and in keeping with it the Chinese troops are to be 
driven out of the country. 

Art. II. That while war against China is hein^? ^nrried on by 
Japan, Korea is to facilitate the movenieiit and to iu lp in the food 
supplies of the Japanese troops iu every pos&ible way. 

Axs» m. That this treaty shall only last until the conclusion of 
peace with China. 

TBEATY OF ALLIANCE BETWKKN JAPAN AND KOUEA, DAT£0 FEBBUABY 23, 1904. 

Article I. For the purpose of maintaining a permanent and 8(did 
friendship between Japan and Korea and lirmly establishing peace 
in the Far East the Inij»rrial (ii)\ernment of Korea shall place full 
conlidence in the Imperial Government of Japan and adopt tlie 
advice of the latter in regard to improvements in administration. 

Art. II. The Imperial Government of Japan shall in a spirit of 
firm friendship insure the safety and repose of the Imperial House 
of Korea. 

Art. III. The Imperial Government of Japan definitely guaran- 
tees the independence and territorial integrity of the Korean Empire. 

AfiT. IV. In case the welfare of the Imperial House of Korea or 
tlic territorial integrit > . f Korea is endangered by aggression of a 
third power or by internal disturbance, the Imperial Government of 
«)apan shall immediately take such necessary measures ns the cir- 
cimistances require, and in such cases the Imperial Government of 
Korea shall give fim facilities to promote the action of the Imperial 
Japanese Government. The Imperial Government of Japan may, 
for the attainment of the above mentioned objects, occupy, when the 
circumstances require it, such places as may be necessary from 
strategical })oints of view. 

Art. V. The Governmejit of the two countries shall not in future, 
without mutual consent, conclude with a third power such an 
arrangement as may be contrary to the principles of the present 
protocol 

]\rinis(('[s from Japan to Koi ea ii^ period prior to present military 
oi cupation: Y. Hanabusa, appointed charge, November 25, 1877; 
S. Takesoye, appointed minister, January 7, 1883 ; K. Takahira, ap- 
pointed charge, June 23, 1885; T. Kajiyama, appointed minister, 
April 17, 1891; M. Oishi, appointed minister. January 25, 1883; K. 
Otori, appointed minister, September 2S. lsi>;3: Count Inouj^e. ;q>- 
pointed minister, October 26, 1894; Vi^< 'Mmt Miura. appointed 
minister, September 1, 1895; J. Komiua, appf)inted minister, 
October 19j 1895; K. Kara, appointed minister, July 7, 1896; M. 
Kate, appomted minister, February 24, 1897; G. Hayashi, appointed 
minister, June 25, 1899; Y. Yamaza, appointed charge, February 6, 
1901 ; G. Hayashi, appointed charge, February 13, 190^. 
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nOBATT AND DCTLOMATEC BBLATKKN8 BETWEEZT JAPAS AKP KOBBA DUBINQ 
KJBNAOB PBE8EMT MILITABT OOCCTATION. 

ALLKOBU TBEATY, DATED AUGUST 22, 1904. 

Eequiring Korea to engage financial and diplomatic advisers 

designated oy Japan, and reqnirinf^ Korea to consult with Japan 
before maldng treaties with foreig-ii powers, and before granting 
concessions or making contracts witix foreigners. 

ALLEGSD TBEATY, DATED APBII. 1. 1906. 

Transferring post, telegraph, and telephone service to Japan. 
Includes right of eminent domain or condemnation against public 

property without compensation and against private property with 
iihiemnifif^ation. No compensation or payment, except that Jnpan 
"yhall deliver to the Korean Government a suitable percentage of 
the proht.-' 

ALLX6BD TMCATT, HATED AVCIU8T IS, 1905. 

Granting concession to Japanese vessels to navigate, coast and 
inland waters. 

AUJDOBD nSATT, DATED HOVSMBES 17, 1909. 

This is the treaty under which Japan claims a " protectorate " over 
Korea and by which it is alleged Japan took over the foreign relations 
of Korea. (Korea denies execution of this treaty, and facts show 
duress* See subsequent titles alleged treaties since February 23, ld04, 
void for duress and coercion.) 

AIXBQBD ABDICATION OF KUFBBOIB TI IS- 1907. 

The following is the substance of a typical report of the facts, in 
Current Literature, volume 43, page 252, September, 1907 : 

YI, it is explaineil, brought this upon himf;elf by sentling delegates to The 
Ha^uo, which act was considered high treason. Saitaiji cabled to tto in unuiis- 
talcable language. Ito went to the palace. He discovered that the Emperor bad 
arranged to flee to the protection of Russia. The palace gates were doubly 
guarded, mid in anoMier 24 hours Korea hud a new Emperor. Yi was thus 
Bumuiarily disposed ot tor reasons far more weighty thau iiis tiendiug eavoys to 
The Hague. 

In an article entitled " The extinction of Korea," publislied in Mie 
Independent, volume 63, piige 230, 1907, the writer ridicules the 
Japanese version that the Emperor adyised with Ito about whether 
he should ahdieate; that the nruiisters came to Tto for protection, and 
that Ito promptly and <reiR'ioiisly acceded to their request and used 
the armed forces of Japan to that cud. 

As tu the fact that the crown prince who succeeded Emperor Yi 
was mentaily incompetent, we have already stated the facts in the 
statement of the case at page 17. 

ALLEGED TREATY, DATED JULY 24, IflOI. 

Provides that Korea shall act under guidance of Japanese resident 

feneral and turning over administration of internal affairs to Jjip 'n. 
Ixecuted by Korean traitor, Yi Won-yong, as minister resident of 
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state; afterwards given title of count and bribe of $500,000; never 
authorized or executed by Emperor. 

JLLLBBEB TREATY, DATKD AV01T8T SO, 1910. 

Annexation treaty, providing for pprnianeut cession tu the Em- 
peror of Japan of all rights of sovei\ignty over the whole of Korea. 
Executed by Korean traitor, Yi Won-yong, purporting to act as 
minister president of state of Korea; never authorized or executed 
by Emperor, 

OIFFTCTAL DECLARATTONS BY JAPAN THAT HER TREATIES WITH KOKEA SHALL KOr 
INTKKFKKIC Wt I >{ EXISTING TSEATIiCfi BETWEEN KOBEA AND OTHEB POWISS, INCLtH)- 

J]Ma UKIT£D 8TATl!;S. 

Ofiieial rescript issued by Japan, November 22, 1905, declares: 

In bringing this asreement to the notice of the powers having treaties with 
Korea, the IiiiiH ihd noveriimfiit dtdares that * * * thoy will see that 
these treaties are maiutaiiieU ami respected, and tiiey also engage not to 
lirejudice in any way tlie legitimate commercial and industrial interests of 
tbose powers in Korea. 

Mr. II. Perfi>n] r)(>(l«jrp, Amfiimn charge de'afFairef? fit TokyO| 
reported to tlie htaie Departint'iil on September 1!\ 11)07, that Mar- 
tinis Ito. resident general for the Japanese Government in Korea, 
in a puDlic address at a banquet tendered him by the Honse ox 
Peers, " was emphatic in pronouncing all annexation talk as absurd. 
The new agreement furnished a streak of hope and led by it he was 
striving for the permanency of the Yi dynasty and the preserva- 
tion of Korea." 

See also communication to State Department by Minister Takahira 
and reply by Mr. Adee, ah'eady quoted at page 18 of the statement 
of the case. 

ALLEGED TREATIES SINCE FEUKl AKY, iy04, VOID i\)R DUKESS AND CX)EKC10N. 

In Hei'shej^'s International Law and Diplomacy, at page 75, the 
author refers to the fact that the treaty of f'ebruary 23, 1904, was 

valid because coercion was not n«^ed, and then writes: 

The same statement can uot be made iu respect to tlie convention of No* 
vember 17, 1909. In the case of the latter treaty, it is charged that the edgna- 
tun s of (lie Emperor of Korea and tlio Korean niinisl(-r>; wpre obtaim d by 
Ito and Hayashi, the Japanese plenipotentiaries, as the result ot force and 
Intimlctatlon due to the presence of Japanese soldiers (See Leindoii Times; 
Dec. 5, 1905.) This treaty was also invalid frotn n stiietty legal point of 
view for anotlier reason. It formally ex.tlnguished the independence of Korea 
by transferring this country into a protectorate, for the direction of Korean 
foreign affairs was placed under the control and direction of representativea 
of the Japanese Government. 

The same author discussing the circular note to the j^oweis by 
Count Lamsdorlf, dated February 22. 19U4, protesting for iiussia 
against the occupation of Korea by Japan, said on page 71 of his 
work : 

Tbere can be no doubt but that according to strict letter of the law Japan 
was guilty of a violation of ono of the most fundamental rules of international 
law, viz^ tlie right of an independent State to remain neutral during war 
between oiber members of the family of nations, and to have its neutrality and 
territorial soveieisnty respected by the b^iigereot StateSi 
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In a note the author says further: 

This may now be rp^nrclccl ns one Of the best estabUdied and most funda- 
mental rules of international law. 

Tn order tr> raise her position in Korea above that of a mere military occupant, 
on the one hand, or a vulgar, conqueror on the other, Japan negotiated tlie treaty 
with Korea ia which she guaraxiteed the independence and integi-ity of the 
Korean Empire, (llie treaty of Feb. 23, 1904.) 

The following may be said to be a composite of all the statements of 
the rules relating to duress in international affairs: 

It (international law) regards all contracts as valid, notwithstanflinc: tbe use 
of force and intimidation, which do not destroy the independence of the State 
which has been obliged to eater into them. When this point is past, however, 
constraint vitiates the ngrreement, because it can not be supposed that a State 
would voluntarily commit suicide by way of reparation or measure of protec- 
tion to another. 

* ***•«• 

The only Iviud of duress which Justifies a breach of treaty Is the coercion of 
the sovereign or plenipotentiary to such an extent as to induce him to enter Into 
arranji^onients wliicli ho uevt^r would have made but for the fear ou account of 
bis personal safety. Such was the renunciation of the Spanish Crown extorted 
by Napoleon at Bayonne in 1807 from Charles the Fourth and Ms son Ferdi- 
nand. The people of Spain broke no faith whon thoy rcfiKsed to be bound by it 
and arose In insurrection against Joseph Bonaparte who iiad been placed upoa 
the throne. (HerShey'a International Law and Diplomacy, page 75; Lawrence 
Principles, p. 287; Hall International Law, p. r?20 ; I?l\uitschill, sec. 400; Rivier 
II, p. 55 ; BonstUs-Fauchllle, sec. 818 ; Despagnet, sec 455.) 

UUBDES or THS QVEEN. 

Though tliis incident occurred prior to February 23, 1904, it ^ave 
force to sulraeguent threats. The following telegrams were received 
at the State Department on their respectiye dates, sent hy United 
States diplomatic representatives : 

Tokyo, Ovlohtr 9, 1895. 

The following telegram has been received from Aileu, dated Seoul, October 0: 
" Yesterday morning King's father, with the assistance of Japanese, forcibly 

entered! royal palace. Two officers killed in attempting to save Her I^Iii jesty. 

Queen and three ladies murdered. Murderers were Japanese in civilian dress." 

Dcir. 

TOKYO, October 12, 1895, 

The followinj; telegram has been received from Allen, dated October 11 : 

" I have received to-day a detachment of marines from the Yorktoun, Ohargft 

d'affaires Russia the same. English consul sent immediately for war vessdL 

Missing Queen deposed." 

Dun. 

Tokyo, October l i, ISUo. 

The following telegram Las been received from Allen, dated October 13: 
"This Government is now under control of Kin^^'s lather and live traitors* 
tinder the guidance of Japanese. The condition of His Majesty piliful. Queen 
murdered; murderers in lull power. His own life in Imminent peril. » ♦ • 
Japanese minister states that atrocities were conimitted by natives disguised 
to represent Japanese. It is absurd. Charfj6 d'affaires of Russia and myself 
saw 8U of them leaving royal palace just after atrocities armed with swords. 
They were Japanese. Also a reliable American military officer of the Govern- 
ment saw Japanese troops enter royal palace in advance of insurgents, and 
they witnes.sed atrocities but made no attempt to prevent them. Sufficient evi- 
dence Implicating Japanese minister overwhdming." 

Dun, 
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Seoul, October 26, 2895. 
Japanese inliitstcr and officers of h!« legntfon unci army have heea sent to 
J«l>aii. Oount Tnoay« Is eouiln* to Seoul :is sf * !al ambasi^ador. The K iif: 
is under strict dureea. Uis life in periL I do not recognize U/ecrees favoe4. U^m 
him, Allea*B conduct aflatn esculent 

Sill. 

See full text of court record of trial of Viscount Miuror— Ap- 
pendix I. — ^The case of Korea by Henry Chung, pp. 322 to 328. 

Japfin at the present time has established three military sta- 
tions in Korea — at Penyan^, Seoul, and Tatku, and has two naval 

ba^es, one at Hasanpo and tlie other in the bay near Wonsan. Thus 
land forces arc established witli bases in the nortli, (•i'ntral. and 
southern portions of Kn!*",i. and the south and east coast is /iiiarrlf^d 
by naval bases at the soutiieast and the northeast. The west coast 
is sufficiently patrolled from Daircn and Port Arthur. 

In the same manner tbe jwhole of Korea has been occupied and 
dominated by Japanese militaristic foKses ever since they were per- 
mitted to land by Korea under tlie terms of the treaty of Febninrv 
23, 1901. in whioli Japan guaranteed tlie independence and territorial 
integrity of Korea. 

OCCVBIIKNCES OITBIirO SWM)T1ATI0I7 OF Ai r.KCKI) lllKATY CBSAITNO A PBOTECTOKAn* 

DATED NOVEMBKK 17, 1905. 

We quote the follovriiin^ from pa;a;es 131 to 137 of Mr. Macken- 
zie's work, " Tlip 'i'i';i<;('<| y of Korea": 

Early in November the Marquis Ito arrived In iieoul as spoclal envoy of the 
'Emperor of Japan, and be brou^tt with him a tetter from the Mikado aayim? 

tliat lie liojHMl tlje Korean Kmin ror would follovt- the directioni^ of (he ^Tnrquis 
and come to an agreement vvltli iiim, as it was e^^eutial for tlie mainteuuuee 
of peace in the Far East that, he should do so. On November 15, Marvris 
Ito was rc'civrd in formal nndiciirp nju! thero proscnted a scries of demands 
drawn up in treaty form. The^e were, lu tlie nuilu, Uiat tiie foreign relations of 
Korea should now be placed entifely in the faanda of Japan, the Korean diplo- 
inntir' servk'c be biv'!iii!,t to an end, and tl»e niinlsifrs recaUed from forei^ra 
c ourts. The Japanese luiuister to Korea was to become Bupreoie administrator 
to the country under the Emperor and the Japanese consuls in the different 
divtrifts were to be nindo residents, with the powers of supreme local gov- 
ernors. In odier words, Korea wai> entirely to surrender her independence 
as a State and was to hand over oontnol of her intenial administratieD to the 
Japano.se. The Kmporor met the vKtimst \y\th a blank rpfn^al. Tlie con- 
versation bctwi'Gn the two, as reported at the time, was as foiiows : 
Tlie Emperor said: 

** Althouuh T have seen in the uow.'jpaiiers varioii.s rumors that Japan pro- 
poiied to a.M»ume a protectorate over Korea, I did not believe tliem, as I placed 
faith in .Tapanis adherence to the promise to maintain the independence of 
Kon a whirli wat? made by the Knlperor of .Tnpan at tbo be^nnfng of the war 
and embodied in a treaty between Korea and Japan. When I heard yon were 
< oming to my country I was glad, as I believed your mission was to Increast^ 
the friendship ^l0^^veon our countries, and yoar demands bare tbt/mtote tataaa 
nie entirely by surprise." 

To which MarqtUs Ito rejoined: 

" T)ios-o deniand*< nro not my own; 1 am only acting In accnrdarrcp with a 
mandate from my (jJoverumeut, and if Toiir Majesty will agree to the demands 
whi(A I have presented, it will be to the benefit of both nations, and peace 
the Kix^t will be assured forever. Please, therefore, consent auicMy.** 

Tiie Emi>erur replied: 

*' From time inimemorial it 1ms been the custom of the rulers of Korea, when 
confi-onted with questions so momentous as this, to come to no decision until 
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all the ministers, hlgt and low, who hold or hare held oflice, have beea cx»n- 
sulted and the opinion of the scholars and the common people have been ob- 
tained, so that I can not now settle tbis matter ooyBelf." 
Said Marquis Ito again: 

" Protests from the people can be easily disposed of, and for the flake of 
friondship between tbe two conntrtoi Tmir Majesty ebeirid «eiae te « ^eciaieii 

at once." 

To this the Emx)eTor repiled : 

" Assent to your proiwsals -would moan tbe ruin etf My country, and I wHl 
therefore sooner die than agree to them." 
The conference lasted nearly five lionrs, and *he Maninfs liad t» leave, having 

accomplished nothing. He at ouce fnckled the members of the cabinet. In- 
dividually and collectively. They i^'ere ail summoned to the Japanese Lega- 
tion on The following day, and a fnrtons debate 'began, starMiif at 3 o'clock 
in the afternoon and lastinc till 1,'ite at nf?ht. The ministers had sworn to 
one another beforehand that they would not yield. In spite of tlireata, 
cajoleries, and profltered bribes, they remained eteadibiflt. The argnuieata 
used by Marquis Ito and Mr. ITa>ashI. apnrt from pereonal ones, wore two- 
fold. The flmt was that it was essential for the peace of the Far East that 
Ja^pan and Korea should be united. Tbe eecond appealed to racial ambition. 
Tho Japanese painted to the Koreans a picture of a great united E:T=:t, with 
tbe Mongol nations all standing firm and as one against the white man, 
who wonld reduce them to submissEon if he could. The Japans were deter- 
mined to give the caliiuet no time to rej^ather its strength. On the ITtii of 
Kovember anotiier conference l)egnn at 2 in the alternoon at the legation, 
but equally without result. Mr. Hayashi then advised the ministei-s to go 
to the palace and open a calVmet meeting in the presence of the Emperor. 
This was done, tlie Japanese joining in. 

AH this time the Japanese army had been making a great dit^play of mili- 
tary force around the palace. All tlw .Tapanese troops in t!ie di^^trirt liad 
l>een for days pariidiiiK the streets and oiien places irouting the imperial 
i^idence. The field guns \.*'ie out jkiI (he men were ftilly armed. Tliey 
marclied, rouiitermarched. stormed, ma<le iVi^t ittaolfs, occupied the gates, 
put tiieir guns \ii position, aud did everything ;-;tiort of actual violence that 
they could to demouHtrate to the K(»rean.s that they wore able to enforce their 
demands. To tbe cabinet ministers themselves and to the Kmperor all this 
display had a sinister and terrible meaning. They could not forget the night 
in 1895 when the Japanese soldiers had paraded around another palace and 
"When their picked bullica had forced their way inside and murdered the Queen. 
Japan had done this before; why should she not do it again? Not one of 
those new re.-^ii^ting the will of r^al Nippon but saw ilic sword iti fvoni of his 
eyes and heard in imagination a hundred times during the day the rattle of 
the Japanese bullets. 

That eveidnrr .T.ip:i rip>e soldiers, with fixed bayonets, entered the courtyard 
^f the palace aud stood near die apartment of tiie Emperor. l^Iarquis Ito now 
arrived, aceompaafed by G^. Hasegawa, commander of the Japanese army in 
Korea, and a fresii attack \v;is si;irifd <r.i ihc (-.iiiiM' I liiiinsffis. The Marquis 
demanded an audience of tlic Emperor. The Empei-or refused to grant it, 
saying that his throat was very bad and he was in great pain. The Marquis 
then made his way Into the Emperor's presence and personally requested an 
audience. The Emperor still refused. "Tiease go away aud discuss the 
matter with the cabinet ministers," he said. 

Thereupon IMarquis Ito went outside to the niinisters. "Your Emperor haa 
commanded you to confer with me aud settle this mutter," he declared. A Ireah 
eonfereoce was opened. The pveasnce of the soldiers, the gleaming of the bayo> 
net ■ outside, the harsh woiils of command that could Ik? hear(l through the 
windows of the palace buildings were not without their effect. The ministers 
had fought for days, and they had fought alone. No alnirle foreign represwita- 
tive had offered tht^m help or counsel. They pnw submission or destruction 
before them. "What is the use of our resisting/" suid one. "The Japanese 
alwiayn get their way in the end." Signs of yielding began to appear. The 
acting prime minister, Han Kew Sul. jumped to his feet and said he would go 
and tell the Emperor of the talk of traitors. Han Kew Sul was allowed to 
leave the room and then wns grfiiped by t lie .lapaiu-se secretary of the legation, 
thrown Into a side room, and threatened witli deiitli. KA'en Marquis Ito went 
out to him to persuade liim. '* Would you not yiehl. ' tlie Marquis said, " if your 
Bmperor commanded youT* " No*** said Han Kew 6nl, "not even then t** 
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This was enough. The Jlurquls at once went to the Emperor. "Han Kew 
Sul i«i a traitor/' he said. '* He defies you and declares that he will not obey 

your coimnands." 

Meanwhile the reuiaiuiug ministers waited in the cabinet dmmber. AVhere 
was their leader* the man who had urged them all to resist to death? Minute 

lifter minute passed, and still he did not return. Then a whisper wont roniul 
that the Japanese had kiile<l hixn. The harsh voices of the Japanese grow stlU 
niore strident. Courtesy and restraint were thrown off. **Agiee with us and 
ho rU-h or oppose us and pt'i-i.^h." Pak Clie Sun, the foreign minister, one of the 
Ih'si and luoist ciipiible of Koiean statesmen, was the last to yield. Jiut even he 
timilly gave way. In the early hours of the morning commands were issued 
that Hie soul (»f stiitc should he brought fiom (lie foreign minister's npnrdncnt 
and a treaty should be signed. Here another difficulty arose. The cu.st(Kli:iu 
of the seal had received orders in advance that, even If bis master commanded, 
tlie seal was not to be surrendered for any such purpose. When telephonic 
orders were sent to hini he refused to bring the seal along, aiid .special messen- 
gers liad to he dispatched to take it from him hy force. The Cmperor himself 
asserts to this day that he did not consent 

^Vq conlcl quote extensively from other works and contemporary 
] ei)nri < oil the subject, but the above quotation contains the facts that 
call nut be controverted. 

BEVIEW OF TACTS OH DUBESS. 

The old Emperor's protest to tlie United States gave notice of 
Japan's oppression and selfish motives as evidenced by her acts, and 
sought assistance and the good offices of the United States to prevent 

the consummation of tlie Japanese threatened destriKtion of the in- 
(lepondencc of Korea. This prote^t ^v-is prepared and dispatched be- 
ioie the alle^ixxl protrctonite had been asserted by Japan, although its 
delivery was prevented by wily, crafty, diplomatic Japanese intrigue 
until alter Japan had asserted its alleged protectorate. 

The oflicial record shows you that this protest was pre])ared in 
October; that tlic ])rote(torate was asserted iS^ovember 17, 1905; that 
Japan «:ave out notice on November 1905, to the powers that this 
protectorate was entirely agreeable to llie Ivoreaii Government and 
the Korean people, now known by the world to have been a false an- 
nouncement, but then taken without proof to be true ; that on Novem- 
ber 25, 1005, the Emperor's protest, prepared and dispatched in Octo- 
!)er to tlu' United States, was debverod to tlie State Department; and 
that on ^lovember 2C, 1905, the t able from the ohl Kmperor asserting 
that the protectorate was obtained at the point of a sword and was 
null and void and that he had not consented to it and never would 
was also filed with the State Department of the United States. 

The old Empeior found that a further appeal was nrressary. On 
June 22, 1906. he commissioned a special envoy to the United States, 
(ireat Britain, France, (Jermany, Kussia, Austria-Hungary, Italy, 
Belgium, and China, with full authority to represent the interests oi 
the Korean Empire at the seat of each of those Governments, and 
instructed him to deliver to each of those Governments a document 
lehUive to the political situation in Korea, and to take such steps ns 
mip;ht lead to the peaceful settlement of tlie difliciilties which had 
arisen wiiii Japan. He was also given special authority to secure an 
adjustment of the matter before the peace conference at The Hague. 

This document which the special envoy was instructed to present 
to the powers recited the fraudulent character of the asserted pro- 
tectorate by Japan, declared that it was invalid, and tliat under no 
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circnmstances would tlic Government of Korea voluntarily oonpent 
to the ratification of uny instrument "whidi would impair the inde- 
pendence of Korea, and that li any power claimed that the pro- 
tectorate had been with the consent of Korea that such claim would 
be wholly false; and in view of the fact that Korea was a de jure 
indepenclent power and nation tl^e powers were requested to reassert 
their right to establish diplomatic relations with Korea, and were 
also requested to aid Korea in bringing the matter before The Hague 
tribunal in order that Korea's legal and just claim might be legally 
established. 

This is the official record, and it might well be said that it is 
sufficient in and of itself, without reference to extraneous proof 
to establish that the asserted protectorate of November 17, 1905, 
was void. The old Emjperor, the acknowledged and recognized 
ruler of the Korean nation, that has had a national independent 
existence for over 4,000 years— to be exact, ever since 2333 B. 
officially denounces the announcement of the asserted protectorate 
as false. His denouncement and his asseVtions should be taken as 
true. 

Japan herself up to this time had been loudest in asserting to the 
world that Korea was an independent nation. 

For the purposes of proper explanation of the questions here in- 
voh ed we have not deemed it necessary to go back in the political his- 
tory of Korea of 187(1. 

By solemn treaties and conventions Japan reiterated again and 
again the sovereign independence of Korea. In the treaty with 
Korea, dated February 26, 1876, Japan says: "Chosen (ICorea) 
being an indej^endent State, enjoys the Fimn sovereign rights as 
Japan." In her treaty with China, dnfr l April 18, 1885, Jiii)an 
agreed to withdraw her troops, then stsilioued in Korea, and forced 
China to agree to the same stixjulation ; and forced China to a mutual 
agreement to invite Korea to instruct and drill a snffident armed 
force, to the end that she might herself protect her national security 
and to invite Korea to engage the services of officers of a third ]iower 
to instruct such armed force, both China and Japan binding them- 
selves not to send any of their officers to Korea for the purpose of 
giving such instruction. 

By Japan's treaty with Korea, dated July 14, 1894, Japan cov- 
enanted " That the independence of Korea was declared, confirmed, 
and establislicd, and in keeping with it the Chinese troops were to 
be driven out of the country." 

By her treaty with China, dated April 1, 1895, Japan forced China 
to recognize definitely the full and complete independence of Korea. 

By her treaty with Russia, dated June 9, 1896, Ja^n forced Russia 
to consent to the formation and maintenance by Korea of the na- 
tional armed force. 

In the treaty with Korea, dated February 23, 1904, Japan solemtdy 
covenants by article 3 oi tiiat treaty as follows: ''The Imperial 
Government of Japan definitely guarantee the independence and 
territorial integrity of the Korean Empire " In the same year that 
a protectorate was asserted Japan recognized t!ic incTepenrlfnt 
national existence of Korea by making two treaties with Korea by 
which and her subjects acquired economic rights in Korea. On 
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Ajiril 1, 1905, «li*> covenanted with Korea for the purpo*;!? of acqnir- 
in«; tlie post, teie^a-aph, und telepiione lines in Koroa. and on August 
13, li)05, only a brief i>eriod of three months before asserting the 
alleged protedorate, she ottered into n treaty with Korea, tfaecdiy 
recognizing the national independent existence of Korea and recog- 
nizinpr the ri^ht and jnrisdiction of Korea to control navigation 
within her territorial limits, to permit Japanese tp-^spIs to n:ivir?ate 
along the coast and in inland waters of Korea for tiie purpose of 
trade. 

So it appears that within a few months of the asserted prorfcectorate 
that Japan recognized the national independent existence of Korea 
and had proclaimed that national indeprndent rxistence to the world 
by lior solemn treaties and co\wanls, and in more than one instance 
hail forced other powers to do the same. 

Under such circiimstaneea, why shotdd not the protestation and 
written assertion of the recognized ruler of Korea, that the asserted 
protectorate was invalid, be accepted? 

If we were to consider what must have l)een the attitude and t4imper 
of the Korean Government and of tlie Korean people at the time that 
Japan assorted the protectorate of 1905, we realise how absurd and 
impossible it would be for the Korean Government and the Korean 
people to voluntarily consent to this protectorate. 

The Koreans could not but remember, and we can not but re- 
member, that in 1894 Japan procured permission to occupy Korea 
with troops during her war with China, under the expressed promise 
to withdraw the troops at the conclusion of the war, and how at the 
conclusion of the war with China Japan violated her treaty in this 
res{)ect and entered upon a campaign of threats to secure economic 
privile«?es and to dommate Korea. 

How could Koreans forget, or we for^ret, that awful night in 
October, 1896, when, by Japanese instigation, the queen, who, with 
all the piower and influence with which she was endowed, was seeking 
to protect her beloved people from Japanese aggression, was ruth- 
lesslv murdered in cold blood and her body burned, and how the 
grief-stricken emperor was linally obliged to flee from his own palace 
and from J apanese domination and threats and to take refuge m the 
Bussian embassy, a fugitive in his own country and among nis own 
people. 

How cnn Koreans for<ret nr we for^ret how intenf^ivrh" the 
Japanese then brought into j)lay all their abilities of diplomatic 
craft and intrigue, and finally succcedeii in getting the Emperor 
(then holding the title of King) to return to ms palace, upon joint 
assurances of both Russia and Japan, and how for the time being 
Japan protested a love and friendsliip for Korea that Korea, to her 
sorrow, and the world, to its horror, has since learned to be insin- 
cere. 

Koreans must have had in mind and must bear in mind iiow Korea, 
in February, 1904, a<'ain gave permifision to Japan to occupy Korea 
with troops during the war with Rnseia, and how, flushed with her 
success in tiie Russian war, Japan, throwing off the guise of friend* 

shi]-), apain violatt'd her treaty and refused to witlulraw her troops, 
virtually imprisoning the Emperor and boldly set about to confiscate 
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the economic resottroee of the ooimtry and to dominate its gorern- 

mental policies. 

It "^ as i resh in the Korean mind that Japan at the end of a great 
^ar had defeated Russia and that in lieu of indemnitor she had 
forced Bmeia to acknowledge her paramonnt rights" in Korea. 

It is impossible to conceive that Korea should forget all of these 
tilings and that it should voluntarily and of its own free will con- 
sent to, much less wcl(3ome, a protectorate from a country by whom 
she had been so misused. 

As we ffo back over the situation as it must have been in November, 
1905, it becomes clearer and clearer that the crafty Japanese an- 
nouncement of November 22, 1905, that Korea had consented to and 
welcomed the asserted protectorate, was alisurdly and ridienlously 
false, and we became more and moi-e convinced of the truth and 
sincerity of the old Emperor's protestations that the protectorate had 
not been consented to and would never be consented to by the Korean 
Government and Korean people. 

It seems so needless to present outside evidence; the most that can 
be said is that it is cumulative. We hesitate to burden the reader 
with a volume of outside proof on tiiis matter. 

There is available the statement of Prof. Hulbert, wliich appears 
on pages 4194 to 4196 of the Congressional Record, in issue of 
August 18, 1919, to which you can refer. 

We have already quoted from the " Tragi ly of Korea," a contem- 
poraneous history of current e^'euls i)y ^Ir. F. .V. MacKenzie, cover- 
ing the crowning of tlie now Kni[>cior and tlie dishjuiding of the 
Korean Armv. Mr. MacKenzie is a writer of note an- 1 a man of 
unimpeachable integrity, thoroughly familiar with the Korean 
question. 

Prof. Hulbert, to whom we have had occasion to refer so many 
times in this statement and brief, is also the author of a work on 
Korean history, entitled "The Passing of Korea." His thorough 
and intimate Itnewledge of the subject can not bo oiiebtioned. 

There are many other authors and historians of note who have 
written of and treated the Korean question. The limited space 
to which we must confine ourselTes prevents reference to or quo> 
tations from all. 

JAPANESE ATROt ll i£S IM KOKEA. 

See Appendix VII, The Case of Korea, by Henry Chung, pages 

846 to 358, containing tabulations and daily orenrrences arran<re(l 
chronologically from March 1, 19U). See also chapters from the 
same auUiorit^, entitled " Political and Judicial Oppression," pa/^e 
61; "The Official Paddle," a chapter on the horrors of flogging, 
page 74; " Prisons and Prison Tortures,'* page 86; ^ Japan Amuck," 
pa^c 214, and " Massacres," page 231. 

See also Report of the Federal Conneil of Churches of Christ 
on Korean atrocities, read into tlie ( oiigressional Record. July 
17, 1919, Sixty-sixth Congress, liral session, pages 284^ to 2805, in- 
dttsiye. 
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IXDErENDENCE MOVEMEInT AJND FOliMATlUN litrUBLlC OF KOKEA. 

Over 9,000 news items and special articles have appeared in 
the public press of the United States since this movement 
wiiti started, on March 1, 1919, covering every jjhase and detail. 
We, therefore, consider it only necessary to refer to such formal 
things as directly concern and relate to facts already known. 

8ee formal luAice to the United States, dated June 14, 1919, filed 
with the Presideht -nd Secretary of State, of the formation of the 
republic, <rivin{j: names of ofliciais elected, etc. 

See formal appeal, dated June 27, 1919, tiled with the Secretary 
of State by the Bepublic of Korea, formally detailing acts of oppres- 
sion and asking aid of " good offices ^ of the United States under 
treaty of 1882. Attached as exhibits are copies of the treaty and 
the formal demand upon Japan to withdraw military forces. 

The foregoing are in addition to the ajipeal of the Emperor of 
Korea, filed in the State Departnient on November 25, 1905, and 
his cable notice of the illegality of the claimed protectorate, filed 
in the State Department on November 26, 1905^ 
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